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POT LUCK in 
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(y= day last summer, I dined with 
an old peasant woman, whose clean 
little cabin stands on the seashore in a 
wild glen among the Donegal mountains. 
She had invited me indoors to take shel- 
ter from a shower, and as her dinner was 
just ready, she of course would have me 
share it with her, for hospitality toward 
all comers, friend or stranger, is an un- 
failing virtue among these people. Pota- 
toes boiled in their brown jackets, and a 
few small silvery fish called shevan, with 
a drink of sour milk waiting in a thick- 
rimmed Delft bowl, formed her repast; 
so she was faring better than usual, for 
fish and milk are not by any means 
always to be had. In that case, potatoes 
only are her menu, and when they run 
short, as unfortunately sometimes hap- 
pens, their sorry substitute is meal. 
“Not oatmale,” my hostess regretfully 
explained, “but the chape yella male” 
(Indian meal). “’Deed now, the oat- 
male’s a dale plisanter, but, dear-o, it 
does be terrible expinsive.” 

A taste for oatmeal seems to have been 
long established here, for a Spanish don, 
shipwrecked on this coast in the year of 
the invincible armada, reports of the 


inhabitants: “They do not eat oftener 
than once a day, and this is at night, and 
what they usually eat is butter with 
oaten bread. They 4rink sour ilk, for 
they have no other drink; théy do not 
drink water, although it is the best in 
the world. On feast days they eat 
some flesh half-cooked without bread or 
salt.” And Campion writes a little ear- 
lier: “Oatmeal and butter they cram to- 
gether. They drink whey, milk and beef 
broth. Flesh they devour without bread. 
Corn, such as they have, they give to 
their horses.” He adds, however, “They 
swill in aquavitae by quarts and pottles.” 
This was about the time when potatoes 
were first. brought into Ireland, where 
they did not become the national food 
for a hufidred years or so; and another 
century and a half passed before the 
devastation of the great famine in 1845 
showed-the danger of relying upon them 
to such an extent. Yet even nowadays 
they are practically the sole food of many 
Irish -households. The farm laborers 
and small peasant farmers in the pooret 
districts subsist on them almost entirely, 
using a bit of salt meat or fish merely for 
a relish, as if it were some rare condi- 
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ment. “Potatoes and point,” so called 
because a piece of bacon was hung up for 
everybody to rub his potato on, is an 
extreme instance of this. 

Materials so very simple give small 
scope for cookery; and at the other end 
of the scale, in the big houses of the 
quality, it would be difficult to divine 
from any day’s bill of fare in which one 
of the three kingdoms we were sojourn- 
ing. Therefore if we seek something 
distinctly national in cookery, we must 
look for it among the better-to-do peas- 
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ants and farmers. Oatmeal stirabout is 
almost the only one of dishes in favor 
with both rich and poor. The latter 
think themselves lucky if they can afford 
to live on it altogether; the former like 
to have it on their breakfast table, though 
they would feel strangely ill-used unless 
it were accompanied by a variety of 
other viands. It differs from English and 
Scotch porridge in being made of much 
coarser oatmeal, which is peculiar to 
Ireland, and which after sufficient stir- 
ring, in water, over the fire, swells into a 
stiffish paste, more “thick and slab” than 
an Englishman or a Scotchman would 
approve. Milk or butter is eaten with it, 
that is to say by people who are not lim- 
ited to the best of all possible sauces; 
sometimes both milk and butter. To 
sink, scooped out on the level surface of 
a hot plateful, a well wherein a lump of 
butter may melt, or to indent on it a 
system of canals through which streams 
of milk may flow, is a congenial pastime 
for a child with more imagination than 
appetite. 

Buttermilk and sour milk play an 
important part in Irish cookery, being 
much in request when homemade bread 
is kneaded for baking on the round iron 
griddle. Cakes of white flour and of 
whole meal are to be seen, as in other 
places; but potato cakes belong more 
especially to Ireland. It behooves the 
cook to select for this purpose dry and 
floury potatoes, or the result will be a 
composition quite unsurpassable in sod- 
den leatheriness. When they are judi- 
ciously chosen, boiled, mashed, blended 
with butter and milk, and baked to a 
delicate brown, the three-cornered cakes- 
will be outwardly crisp and inwardly 
flaky. They are generally held in high 
esteem; yet I have heard inappreciative 
persons liken them, at their best, to 
shreds of flannel. Oatmeal, too, is 
rolled out into the thin, flat sheet which 
is the only form in which its want of 
gluten allows it to be baked. In bygone 
days, when the vast tide of emigration 
began to flow, and when emigrants were 
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required to provide their own food for 
the voyage over strange seas, a bag of 
oatcake was what the poor souls almost 
always brought along with their sod of 
turf and pot of shamrock. Many a for- 


ment for our favorite buttermilk. When 
sour and thick, it is hung in a cloth until 
the whey has dripped out, and the 
remaining curd is then beaten up with 
sugar and fresh fruit or jam. It is called 


THE HOME OF JANE 


lorn meal it held, to be eaten sorrowfully 
further and further from the ould 
country. 

More cheerful associations have barn- 
bracks, whose name is derived from two 
Gaelic words, barn, a cake, and breac, 
speckled. Their speckling is as a rule 
caused by currants, but sometimes by 
caraway seeds, and on very, festive occa- 
sions, raisins, candied fruits and spices 
are added, so that were it not for the 
absence of butter and eggs from the 
dough, they would be just plumcakes. 
The small, plain buns, colored a brilliant 
yellow with saffron, which are common 
in Ireland, do not appear to be so else- 
where. We may also claim the credit 
of having discovered the following treat- 
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“hung buttermilk,” and somewhat resem- 
bles whipped cream, but has an unmis- 
takable flavor of its own. 

A dish of kailcannon also frequently 
appears as a vegetable at dinner; it looks 
like green mashed potatoes, and its in- 
gredients are, in fact, mashed potatoes, 
chopped cabbage and milk, with a sea- 
soning of onions and herbs. Part of 
Sydney Smith’s celebrated recipe for a 
salad might well be applied to its com- 
position, for the onions should be such 
atoms as he would have “lurk within the 
bowl, and half-suspected animate the 
whole”; while the potatoes, if “passed 
through kitchen sieve,” according to his 
instructions, would give an “unwonted 
smoothness,” highly desirable, since 
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lumpy kailcannon is a “failure from end 
to end.” As for Irish stew, or beggars’ 
dish, its more usual name here, it is a 
commonplace preparation of mutton and 
potatoes, for which we are in no way 
especially responsible. 

None of these dishes are, we see, by, 
any means costly and elaborate. Ireland 
is indeed a country where as little heed 
as may be is bestowed upon cookery by 
the people at large, and where monot- 
onous. and scanty 
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ill-nourished, the laboring men are 
tempted to fortify themselves with false 
strength at the public house, which leads 
to the consumption of the aforemen- 
tioned “aquavitae in quarts and pottles” ; 
and to the excessive drinking of tea is 
attributed a share in the serious increase 
of mental disease throughout the coun- 
try. 
One of the remedies proposed is the 
teaching of cookery to women and girls, 
and something has 


meals are partaken 
of with much phil- 
osophy. It has, 
doubtless, been 
learned in part 
from necessity, 
which for many a 
long century has 
schooled the Irish 
peasant in the sci- 
ence—the dreary 
science—of doing 
without; but it is 
probably in part 
the outcorhe of his 
natural disposition 
to despise practical 
matters. and crea- 
ture comforts. 
Hence, too, results 
the fact that his 
womankind gener- 
ally manifest a 
strong distaste for 


been done in this 
direction, but so 
far without any 
great success. Nu- 
merous difficulties 
attend the practical 
teaching of cook- 
ery in schools, and 
unless such teach- 
ing practical, 
that is to say, 
is accompanied by 
actual experiments 
and  demonstra- 
tions, it can be but 
little to the pur- 
‘pose. For instance, 
cookery is included 
under the’ head of 
domestic economy 
in the program 
of the intermediate 
examinations, 
which are passed 


all work connected 
with the prepara- 
tion of food. 
When they go into domestic service, they 
choose any situation rather than that of 
cook or kitchen maid ; when they are liv- 
ing at home they discharge these house- 
hold duties in the most perfunctory man- 
ner. Families who are fairly well off 
not infrequently live, children, workers 
and all, upon a diet of baker’s bread and 
tea, for no better reason, apparently, than 
that it can be procured without much 
trouble. This bad habit has many mis- 
chievous effects. The children grow up 


A COTTAGE 


by hundreds _ of 


DOORWAY Irish girls every 


year. But they 
merely learn the subject by heart in 
small handbooks, the contents of which 
they are wont to reproduce in curiously 
mangled forms. “Little cretins,” one 
candidate writes, “should always be 
served up with pea soup.” Another 
describes Pot-au-feu as “a delicious 
broth made of nothing but potato par- 
ings,” a fact which certainly should be 
known in every cabin. Herrings and 
herring bones, according to a third, 
must be boiled separately; and she 
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adds that the bones make excellent calfs- 
foot jelly. Then there are so many cases 
where the most, practical instructor 
would in one sense be unpractical, be- 
cause the pupil might point to a fireless 
hearth and an empty pot, and say 
Shakesperianly: “More matter with less 
art,” or in the words of a much quoted 
recipe: “First catch your hare.” 

On the whole, we may conclude that 
an improvement in the general circum- 
stances of the Irish people must take 
place before they can be expected to 
profit much by lessons in cookery, which, 
however, under more favorable condi- 
tions, afford a valuable training in clean- 
liness, carefulness, and avoidance of 
happy-go-lucky methods. Nor should 
there be any scarcity of raw materials to 
discourage such studies. Ireland may 
never become a country of great wealth, 
minerals and the manufactures they pro- 
mote being happily absent; but her 
natural gifts should amply suffice to 
supply all her inhabitants with comforts, 
and even with luxuries. Her corn lands 
are well reputed, her pastures unrivaled; 
fish swarm round her coasts; shining 
salmon and freckled trout leap in her 
loughs and rivers; poultry of every 
feather abound, and bees thrive indus- 
triously, finding the finest of flavors for 
their clear amber combs on the hillsides, 
apricot-colored with mingled furze and 
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heather blossom. So that we are inclined 
to wonder, as Bishop Berkeley did, more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
whether “there is any other people whose 
wants may be more easily supplied from 
home; whether if there was a wall of 
brass a thousand cubits high round this 
kingdom, our natives might not never- 
theless live cleanly and comfortably, till 
the land and reap the fruits of it.” And 
again: “Whether one may not suppose 
a nation of human creatures, clad in 
woolen stuffs, eating good bread, beef 
and mutton, poultry and fish in great 
plenty, drinking ale, mead and cider— 
depending on no foreign imports, either 
for food or raiment; whether such 
people ought much to be pitied; and 
whether Ireland be not as well qualified 
for such a state as any nation under 
heaven.” 

If those days do ever come to pass, so 
that the people of Ireland shall have not 
only butter with their potatoes, which 
Tom Moore’s wife thought the hight of 
luxury, but cream with their stirabout, 
and honey with their griddlecakes, and 
salmon steaks with their kailcannon, 
Irish cookery will, no doubt, develop new 
and interesting features for some future 
historian to chronicle. But we cannot 
enter upon prophecy and conjecture in 
this little sketch, which deals with things 
as they are. 


Another Day 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


It is Another Day: and we may leave 
The erring, and the darkness, and the doubt; 
The Night, the blessed Night, has come 


between 


And shut them out. 
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A WOMAN who is prominent in the 
social and club life of a New Eng- 
land city, said laughingly: “I do not 
know if I am being converted into a 
matrimonial agency or not, but I suspect 
it. During ten years I have had ten girls, 
not the succession of ignorant help some 
housewives complain of, for they had all 

been faithful, ener- 

getic help. Each 


one of them got 
married. Butchers, 
bakers,grocerymen, 
icemen, milkmen, 


coalmen or 
laundrymen 
came a-court- 
ing, and one 
by one the 
girls left. I 
have been in- 


LADY’S MAID 


vited to all the weddings; also, before 
each girl left she installed a substitute. 
They have all been Swedes, and all were 
pretty, fresh complexioned, willing and 
neat handed. Each one was character- 
ized by an eagerness to learn which was 
almost suspicious. Only they did learn, 
and just as our household began to grow 
attached to Britta, she would come blush- 
ingly to tell me she was leaving to be 
married, and that Selma would take her 
place. 

“Presently it began to dawn on me 
that I was being used as a matrimonial 
bureau. It amused us mightily, and I 
have really taken some enjoyment in the 
scheme. I feel that while my own home 
is being faithfully served, I am also 
doing a bit of philanthropic work in 
making humble homes happy, prosperous 
and well managed. It is astonishing 
how some of these thrifty young 
couples have succeeded. Five 
or six of them have gone up 
step by step in the social scale ; 
they own their own cozy little 
homes. Two of them have hus- 
bands who are running a busi- 
ness of their own. 

“It has really taught me a 
lesson which I wish other mis- 
tresses would begin to realize. 
They aré talking a solution of 
the domestic problem, agitating 
all sorts of plans and frequently 
allowing their homes to run 
themselves.” 

Back of this woman’s clear- 
eyed, sensible view of the ques- 
tion, lies a truth which appeals 
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MAIDS 


to every housekeeper in the 


A-COURTING 


country, as well as to every 
house worker. Is it not the 
domestic, carefully educated 
in the care of a house, who 
is building up the prosperity 
of the working class? Fre- 
quently in this democratic 
country of ours the small be- 
ginning leads to prosperity, 
occasionally to wealth, and 
the husband and wife who 
began life humbly, he as a 
grocer’s delivery man, per- 
haps, she as a general house 
worker, may occupy to-day 
a position honored, affluent, 
useful. Every city in every 
state can point proudly to its 
self-made men and women; it 
is Americanism. 

It is interesting to glance at 
the two classes from which 
wage earners, so called, pick 
their wives. There is the 


great multitude of shop 
workers. If they know noth- 
ing of the care of a home, of cookery, of 
frugal management, it is small wonder. 
At 7 o’clock the mill bell calls its hands 
to labor, and 
they turn thither, 
sleepy-eyed, af- 
ter a hasty toilet 
and a hastier 
breakfast, to toil, 
amid the roar of 
machinery till 
the bell an- 


MENDING 


nounces the respite of noon hour. Back 
to work again till 6, then in the brief 
evening, who can blame the tired girl if 
she prefers a snatch of recreation to the 
study or the practice of housewifery? 
These women drift into homes of their 
own, burdened by incapacity, wasteful- 
ness, lack of interest, frequently a dislike 
to domestic labor is a result, and a further 
result, of course, is poverty. There are 
scores of industrial schools, to-day, sup- 
ported by generous, conscientious mill 
owners, working to better the conditions 
of future homes. They take the young 
girls, endeavoring to interest them in 
home and its duties. Doubtless there is 
much good work being done along these 
lines. If there are failures, who can 
blame the girls? 

A mother anxious to teach het daugh- 
ter housewifery begins with the simplest 
of its lessons in childhood. All through 
girlhood and womanhood the daughter 
is learning, with recreation brightening 
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the hours between, how to keep a home 
of her own. What a difference between 
her and the girl striving to master the 
arts of cookery, sewing, mending, the 
care of a house and its finances, in the 
few evening 
hours after a 
long, weary 
day in the 
mill! 

The girl 
who comes 
to make her 
home in our 
kitchens, 


cc 


Ser 


with a gen- 
tle, consid- 
erate mis- 
tress—and 
let us hope 
there are 
millions of 
such mis- 
tresses — 
finds life 
very different. Housework is hard, but 
it is not the drudgery pictured by women 
who do not leve it. To the girl who 
throws her heart into her work, the 
varied tasks of the week’s routine have 
an interest of their own. There is a 
science to be mastered, the whys and 
wherefores which belong to the simplest 


task, to the cooking of the plainest dish. — 


The girl with intelligence in mastering 
such a science discovers the dignity of 
labor, and if she ever felt it, forgets that 
such labor has been mistakenly called 
menial. She puts her heart into her 
work, she is bright, cheerful, interested. 
Presently her genial presence, the home 
aspect she gives to even a kitchen, is 
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discovered by some man whose business 
brings him day after day to the door. 
He is probably a level-headed fellow. 
He discovers not only that. the maid is 
cheerful, lovable, energetic, but he has 
eyes for her spotless kitchen, her sweet- 
smelling refrigerator, her orderly pantry. 
His eyes are not blind, either, to the 
batches of crisp brown loaves, the flaky 
pies, plump doughnuts and all the fra- 
grances of well-seasoned cooking. Who 
can blame him if he wants to carry away 
the capable, faithful help to be a help- 
meet in a home of his own? 

If the young woman facing a future 
in which she has to earn her own living 
could only have her mind disabused of 
the notion that housework means a loss 
of social caste; if she could distinguish 
clearly between the class of men she 
would meet as mill girl or shop girl, and 
those her good housewifery would bring 
to her very door, it would mean a far 
stride toward the solution of the do- 
mestic problem, and a long step toward 
better homes for wage earners and their 
families. This possibility lies not so 
largely in the hands of the maids as with 
the mistresses. The woman who grad- 
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uated ten 
maids in ten 
years is a 
model of just 
the sort of 
housewife 
who can make 
life in her 
kitchen at- 
tractive. She 
has a_ certain 


dignity which gives her authority, yet 
she is thoughtful, kindly, charitable to- 
ward small failings, and an excellent 
teacher. She realizes that to keep a 
capable maid the mistress must herself 
have a thorough knowledge of every 
branch of housewifery. To acquire this 
knowledge she took a complete course in 
a school of domestic science, learning 
the duties of waitress, laundress and 
cook. She has the art of imparting this 
knowledge by methods so happy that it 
has been almost reluctantly each faithful 
maid has left her kitchen for a home of 
her own. 


SOMEWHAT ASIDE 


Going a siep farther in this interest- 
ing and not wholly unromantic relation- 
ship between housemaids and _trades- 
people, the mistress will learn, as inti- 
mated in another article in this issue— 
an article prepared quite independently 
of this one, in a different city, the 
two writers having no knowledge of each 
others’ plans—the mistress will learn 
that the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick-maker “know the pick of the 
ladies” as well as the pick of the maids. 
It is no light thing, it would seem, for 
maid or mistress, to be on the “black 
list” of the Hercules who brings in 
the great cakes of ice; of the sprightly 
butcher boy or the enterprising young 
man who delivers the groceries. These 
stirring fellows are absorbing a hitherto 
unsuspected knowledge of housekeeping, 
even in its wider aspect of home-making, 
and their opinions are to be respected, 
if not for one reason, for another. 
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REGALIA 


By Isabella Howe Fiske 


Star gleams iridescent 


Chime their vesper note, 


And a silver crescent 


A 


Lights dusk’s singing throat. 


These crown jewels safely rest 


On the velvet of the west. 
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A Scientific Home 


That in Which a Noted Teacher of Domestic Science 
_ Puts Her Principles in Practice 


N one of the attractive suburbs of Bos- 
ton is to be found, pleasantly situated, 
the home of Professor and Mrs Richards 
(Ellen H. Richards). The house stands 


on a corner, within grounds not exten- 
sive, but having an appearance of being 
so, Owing to the care which has been 
given to the arrangement of trees and 
shrubs. Surrounding the house, both on 
the grounds and street, are many fine old 
trees; many of the trees within their 
gates having been 


combustion, as well as being a ventilator. 
There is every comfort for the one who 
wishes to study, or for the one who seeks 
rest and quiet, which certainly may be 
obtained here. The walls are hung with 
group pictures of the young men who 
have been graduated under Professor 
and Mrs Richards 


imported by Pro- 
fessor Richards. 
Among some of 
those _ imported 
are Japanese 
dwarf trees, ar- 
ranged in  pleas- 
ing vistas. In the 
garden is an 
abundance of 
flowers, which not 
only give pleasure 


at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of 
Technology; these 
in spaces where 
the bookcases are 
not, for there are 
many bookcases. 
At the left of 
the hallway is the 
reception room, 
or parlor. Here it 
is that on her at- 


to the owners, 
but to their neigh- 
bors, and are dis- 
tributed among many who are not the 
possessors of gardens, whose lives are 
brightened by their sweetness and the 
thoughtfulness of the donor. 

The front entrance to the house is in 
the center of the building; at the right of 
the hallway is the library, a well-lighted, 
ventilated and appointed room with a 
large bay window on the west. Over the 
gas chandelier is a ventilator, designed 
by Professor and Mrs Richards, a cylin- 
der with three branches, one over each 
burner. The main pipe or cylinder is 
carried through the ceiling, then between 
the beams and side walls of the house to 
the attic, where it is connected with the 
chimney ; this carries off the products of 
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home day, Mrs 
Richards enter- 
tains her friends 
and acquaintances, not only with-refresh- 
ments for the inner man, but for the 
mind as well. The room is attractively 


-furnished, has an open fireplace, and 


contains many cabinets filled with treas- 
ures and curiosities from many lands. 

The dining room is entered from the 
parlor, although this is not the only 
entrance. It is an ample, pleasant room, 
full of sunshine, having two large bay” 
windows on the east, a sun room on the 
south, and an open fireplace on the north. 
The entrance to butler’s pantry, china 
closet and hall is on the west. 

In the sun room there is a unique 
arrangement, planned by Mrs Richards, 
for holding plants and vines. In appear- 
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ance it resembles a long, low table, with 
an inset top lined with zinc, thus holding 
water and giving the plants moisture at 
all times. All the year round plants and 
vines are to be found in a flourishing 
condition here, many of the plants being 
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who is an important member of the 
family. 

Upon entering the kitchen one finds 
practiced what is preached. This kitchen 
is a model for any private house. It is 
well lighted and ventilated, and so ar- 


THE COMBINED DINING ROOM AND SUN ROOM, WHERE DWELL THE PLANTS AND THE PARROT 


as large as young trees. From Thanks- 
giving to April, hyacinths, narcissus and 
tulips, the bulbs of which have been 
imported from Holland by Mrs Rich- 
ards, are in bloom. Twenty minutes 
each morning, before breakfast, is de- 
voted to the process of watering the 
plants. The bulbs from Holland are 
kept in a closet in the basement, which 
has been specially arranged for them, 
until they are taken to the sun room; 
this closet is kept cool and dark. Im- 
ting life to the scene is a Mexican 

+, a beautiful and intelligent bird 


ranged that the work can be done with 
ease and comfort. The cooking is all 
done with a gas range, equipped with a 
hood, by which all odors pass off without ” 
floating through the house. Beside this 
hood: there are two ventilators on oppo- 
site sides of the room, opening directly 
out of doors, which also tend to keep 
the kitchen free from odors. Hot water 
for all purposes is heated by pipes con- 
necting with the furnace and a small 
laundry stove in the basement ; and right 
here let us remark that the basement 
is large, light, well ventilated, and in 
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absolute order. There is never a lack of 
hot water at any time, and the complaint, 
so often heard in other dwellings, “that 
there is no hot water,” might be avoided 
if this idea were generally carried out. 
Even in warm weather it is possible to 
have hot water without heating the 
house, as the pipes connected with the 
small laundry stove are for this purpose, 
and not in any way connected with those 
of the furnace. 

Back of the kitchen is a large pantry 


with a window. This would please any — 


housekeeper, as it is large, well venti- 
lated, in perfect order, and stored with 
many good things in the way of home- 
preserved fruits and relishes. The laun- 
dry is also on this floor, which is an 
advantage, when one maid is kept, as 
there is a saving of strength and time. 

The upper part of the house is as well 
arranged as the lower. The spare room 
is simply but charmingly furnished, hav- 
ing two windows looking down upon 
different parts of the garden, where in 
the autumn one would find a mass of 


THE FURNACE AND THE LAUNDRY STOVE, WHICH 
KEEP WATER HOT THE YEAR ROUND 


THE LIBRARY WITH ITS VENTILATORS OVER THE 
CIIANDELIER 


bloom, the dahlias being then at the hight 
of their glory. One room, which con- 
tains many quaint old pieces of mahog- 
any furniture, is used as a sitting room, 
but can be used, if required, for a sleep- 
ing room, by an easy transformation. 
The rooms of Professor and Mrs Rich- 
ards, with everything for both use and 
comfort, are also on this floor. The bath- 
room is shut off from the main hall by 
double doors, and was among the first 
to have the open and high plumbing. 
On the upper floor we find the same air 
of comfort that is found throughout 
the house. Among the most noticeable 
advantages are the abundance of good 
air and light, the even temperature, and 
the absence of draperies. 

The object aimed at is good health, 
and all pipes throughout the house, 
water, gas and furnace, are kept abso- 
lutely tight. All things are done quietly 
and in good order in this well-appointed 
house, and the impression made upon one 
on entering is, that it is a home, in the 
highest sense, and not a mere abiding 
place. 
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A Good Walk 


By E. W. 


| usual formula for obtaining a 
good carriage of the body is to hold 
the chest up, the chin close to the neck, 
the hips back, the body poised on the 
balls of the feet, so that if a plummet 
were dropped in front of the body the 
string would touch the most prominent 
part of the chest, but would not touch 
either face or abdomen. This, in the 
language of physical culturists, is mak- 
ing the chest “lead.” That is to say, the 
upper part of the chest, however thin 
or undeveloped, takes the leading, the 
most advanced part in the marshaling of 
the person. 

Very stout or slouchy people usually 
allow the abdomen to “lead.” Brain 
workers, worriers, all nervous and physi- 
cally uncultivated people, let their heads 
lead; the head is further advanced than 
any other part of the person. Dyspep- 
tics whose thoughts are centered on their 
stomachs, often unconsciously lead with 
the waist line just over the offending or- 
gan. Occasionally a weak-willed person 
permits the knees to lead. When a thin, 
bad walker moves rapidly, there often 
seems to be a race between nose and 
knees, and you watch to see which will 
arrive at the goal first. 

When a young woman’s skirt and a 
young man’s trousers show a bulging 
shape over the knees, their owners are 


leading sedentary lives or have never 
learned to walk correctly. This part of 
the lower limbs should be kept straight, 
and the ball of the foot, not the heel, 
should touch the ground first. When 
the head is bent for long hours over sew- 
ing machine or ledger or onion bed, it is 
not an easy matter to pull it back to its 
proper position and make it stay there, 
and it seems so much more easy and com- 
fortable to let the chest sink than to hold 
it up to its right place; but the demands 
of health and beauty are identical in the 
matter of a head held easily, not egotis- 
tically, back, and a chest kept in the higi- 
est and most: advanced position. 

It is a striking fact that this attitude 
of head and chest is expressive, not only 
of health and grace, but of the finer 
mental qualities. The embarrassed boy 
drops his head ; if he would hold his head 
up his nervousness would begin to dis- 
appear. The shy girl thinks that every- 
one in the room is looking at her, and her 
chest sinks; but if she would hold it uo 
—assume the attitude of courage, though 
she have it not—she wouldn’t care 
whether they looked or not. The self- 
conscious person who knows he is stiff 
and awkward, and who knows that his 
stiffness and awkwardness are the direct 
result of his self-consciousness, should 
imagine that a strong string is attached 
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to the upper part of his chest 
and held by an invisible hand 
above him. All he has to do is 
to let his body depend from that 
string and keep his head well 
back of it, and his mind and 
body will alike become easy ard 
free. The most graceful walker 
I ever knew told me that she 
habitually walked by aid of this 
invisible cord. 

Does this seem an absurd way 
of using the imagination? Then 
it is a case of like curing like, 
for certainly the most absurd use 
to which the imagination can be 
put is for us to be made self- 
conscious and uncomfortable by 
it. It is scarcely possible that a 
coarse-minded person should 
have a beautiful walk, for the 
gait manifests the quality and 
condition of mind quite as 
clearly as those of the body. The 
movement of a _ thoroughbred 


woman or man on city street or | 


country road is a much lovelier 
thing than the flight of a swal- 
low or the progress of a stream. 


It is expressive of self-poise, 
ease, sensibility, self-control, 
acuteness, discrimination, 
strength and delicacy. 

The boy or man of a cheap 
moral fiber reveals his cheapness 
in his walk. The slangy girl 
shows her slanginess in her gait 
before she opens her lips, and 
one manifestation is as oppres- 


THE CORRECT POISE IN 


sive to the eye as the other 


is to the ear. 


The ner- 


yous woman, blown about 


WALKING 


Pop Corn Ecstatic 


By JENNIE VICKERY 


Pop, corn, pop! 
Burst your prison bars quick 
And come forth to th’ light! 
Change your garb of dark gray 
For new robes of pure white; 
Yes, robes whiter than snow 
That the winds drive and blow 
On a wild tempest’us night. 
Hop, skip, hop! 
Snap and crackle and whirl, 
Leap and circle and swirl; 
Dart in, dart out, 
Dart round about. 
Pop, corn, pop! 


Fly low, fly high 


by every wind of emotion, 


cannot be said to 
walk properly at 
all. She bustles 
and rushes and 
darts and dives 
about like a dis- 
tracted fowl. She 
lacks the funda- 
mental elements 
of a good walk, 
which are “self- 
knowledge, self- 
reverence and 
self-control.” 


Pop, corn, pop! 

Come, your fetters throw off, 
From captivity flee; 

Quick, arise and take wings, 
Fly away and be free— 

Yes free, free as a bird 

Whose sweet songs loudly heard 
Rising in pure ecstasy. 

Hop, skip, hop! 

Leap and eddy around 

Turn and carouse and bound. 


Up to the sky. 


Pop, corn, pop! 
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His father connects the dining room with Teddy’s chamber by means of 
a rod such as the firemen use in the engine ae which appeals to 
Teddy’s imagination and works likeacharm 


Drawn by Harriet L. Kaucher 
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HOULD most of the dwellers in New 

York apartments be told that they 
were classed among the tenement popula- 
tion, they would indignantly resent the 
assertion. And yet the tenement house 
act passed by the legislature of the state 
of New York during the session of 1900- 
1901 defines a tenement as “any house 
or building, or portion thereof, which is 
rented, leased, let or hired out, to be oc- 
cupied, or is occupied as the home or resi- 
dence of three families or more, living 
independently of each other, and doing 
their cooking on the premises.” In the 
statutes previously in force, this defini- 
tion was substantially the same, and 
legally, at least, a citizen is a digit in the 
“tenement population,” whether he has 
an apartment in the Dakota at Seventy- 
second street and Central park at an an- 
nual rental of five or six thousand dol- 
lars, or occupies three rooms in a Hester 
street barracks at twelve dollars a month. 

THE FIRST “FLAT” 

As early as 1865 the Citizens’ associa- 
tion of New York, an organization 
formed to remedy the then existing tene- 
ment evils, stated in its report that “all 
the evils of tenant house crowding, and 
its attendant insalubrity, are rapidly en- 
croaching upon the uptown districts,” 
and that it might “reasonably be feared” 
that “unless the moderately well-to-do 
portion of the community puts forth 
some intelligently directed and combined 
effort to secure the construction of dwell- 
ings adapted to their necessities, this city 
may ere long present the strange anom- 
aly, for an American community, of the 
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It Begins to Mean Health, Comfort 
and Privacy for the Family of ool 
Moderate Means 


By CuHar.es H. ISRAELS 


entire absorption of the middle classes 
into the common herd of the utterly 
dependent and tenant house class.” 

This report marked an era in the 
tenement house question in New York, 
and although the evils anticipated soon 
became an actuality, they have been 
unceasingly combated by public sen‘- 
ment and legislation, finally culminat ng 
in the creation of the tenement house 
commission of 1899, and the legislation 
due to its labors passed in the following 
year. 

At the date of this report of the Citi- 
zens’ association (1865), the apartment 
house as differentiated from the tene- 
ment in the generally accepted sense of 
the term, was almost unknown. The city 
was rapidly reaching out in a northerly 
direction, the people were beginning to 
agitate for rapid transit, the underground 
road (now at last becoming a reality, and 
then spoken of as “the Arcade”) was 
the topic uppermost in the people’s mind, 
and the necessity already existed for a 
larger number of houses of the better 
class in the lower part of the city than the 
topography of Manhattan island would 
allow if New Yorkers were to continue 
to live under separate roofs. 

THEN APARTMENT HOUSES 

The apartment house was the natural 
solution of this problem. Realizing this 
demand, the Stuyvesant estate deter- 
mined to be the pioneers, and in 1869 
they gave a commission to the late Rich- 
ard M. Hunt, one of the few trained 
architects in New York, whose education 
had been obtained in France (where the 
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apartment had reached its highest state 
of development), to erect the buildings 
which were for many years known as the 
“French flats” at No 142 East Eighteenth 
street. Mr Hunt’s success soon brought 
him a second important commission, and 
in 1871 he erected the Stevens apartment 
house, afterward altered into the Victoria 
hotel; while in the years immediately fol- 
lowing, the Dakota was erected by the 
Clark estate at Seventy-second street and 
Central Park West; the Chelsea in West 
Twenty-third street, and the enormous 
Navarro apartments on  Fifty-ninth 
street. 

In the early seventies speculation in 
real estate became rife, and apartments 
sprang up on all sides, built by specula- 
tors, with a small amount of borrowed 
capital, whose efforts were mainly di- 
rected to securing an excessive number 
of rooms, rather than the convenience 
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and healthful surroundings of the 
tenants. In an evil moment, the digit of 
New York building lots had been fixed 
at twenty-five by one hundred feet, and 
the speculator with limited capital built 
upon this sized lot or a multiple thereof. 
The house on the single lot was, however, 
the most salable, as the price at which 
it could be sold held out the greatest 
inducements to the largest number of 
buyers. From these evils can be directly 
traced all the ills that the New York 
apartment house dweller has suffered. 
It does not require an architect to see 
that in planning an apartment house upon 
a long parallelogram, such as twenty-five 
by one hundred feet presented, that the 
rooms in the center of the house upon an 
inside lot presented a difficult problem to 
solve in considering light and ventilation, 
and the problem of lighting the halls, 
which had of a necessity to be placed in 


THE INTERIOR COURT OF THE “GRAHAM COURT” APARTMENTS 
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“GRAHAM COURT,” A GOOD EXAMPLE OF A 


MODERN, LARGE NEW YORK APARTMENT HOUSE 


the center of the house running the 
length of the lot, was even more difficult 
of solution. In their anxiety to meet the 
demands of their clients for excessive 
rentable area, the designers of these early 
apartments made a futile attempt to solve 
the first difficulty, and absolutely neg- 
lected the second. Upon a corner lot, the 
problem of the rooms was ‘comparatively 
simple, on account of the two fronts 
available; but the interior rooms upon an 
inside lot were generally dependent for 
their sole supply of light and air upon an 
inclosed «interior shaft constructed of 
wood and plaster, covered with a skylight 
at the top, which, theoretically serving 
the purpose of providing light and ven- 
tilation, actually provided a duct through 
which the impurities and odors from the 
lower portion of the building were made 
to diffuse themselves through all the 
upper apartments, while the lower apart- 


ments, although provided with a duct for 
the outlet of vitiated air, had no means of 
obtaining a fresh supply except through 
the front and rear windows, which were 
shut off from the center rooms (usually 
forming the sleeping apartments) by 
solid partitions, containing but a small 
sash, through which little if any pure 
air and no light could penetrate. These 
shafts also provided excellent sounding 
boards, which enabled every family to 
easily hear even ordinary conversation 
carried on in their neighbor’s apartment. 
VICTIMS OF FIRE AND BAD AIR 

These houses covered seventy-eight per 
cent of the entire lot area, and the shafts 
formed natural flues through which fire, 
if occurring on any floor, was bound 
to communicate directly to all portions 
of the building. The only escape was 
through a dark hall filled with smoke 
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seeking its natural outlet through the 
skylight over the stairs, and many lives 
were sacrificed to the greed of the apart- 
ment builder before legislation forced 
constructive reforms. The increasing 
number of casualties due to this faulty 
construction caused the passage of re- 
formatory acts, compelling the vent 
shafts to be built of fireproof material, 
and providing fire escapes upon the ex- 
terior of the buildings; but the equally 
potent, though less impressive fact that 
thousands of New Yorkers were meeting 
slower though almost as certain death 
through the continual inhalation of a 
poisoned atmosphere, was altogether lost 
sight of for some years. 

When the legislators did finally awaken 
to a realization of this condition of 
affairs, the laws under which apartments 
could be constructed were again amended 
so as to forbid the construction of in- 
closed shafts not open to the outer air, 
and compelling the lower story to be con- 
structed with steel beams. At this date 
(about 1886) the speculator was almost 
the sole producer of the apartment house, 
and buildings over twenty-five feet in 
width were rarely constructed ; the build- 
ing of the elevated railroad had opened 
new fields for speculation, and whole 
blocks of “flats” sprung into existence 
as if by magic, providing thousands of 
rooms for the increasing population, 
many of them but seven by eight feet in 
area, and conforming to the law, but pro- 
viding not one hair’s breadth more. The 
average citizen of New York had fresh 
air doled out to him in homeopathic and 
legally prescribed doses. The unlucky 
apartment dweller could take his choice 
between fresh air and a slight amount 
of privacy, or light. Both were impos- 
sible at the same time. 

Improvements, though slow, were 
steady, and within a few years three per 
cent more was given to fresh air, and 
apartment houses were allowed to cover 
but seventy-five per cent of the lot, while 
considerable improvement was ‘made in 
construction by further legal demands in 
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the direction of fireproofing, and the 
magnificent addition of four inches was 
insisted upon in the width of the court 
for a five-story building, thus making the 
minimum width two feet four inches, 
and increasing the width four inches 
more for each additional story. In 1889 
was passed the building code which has 
dictated the construction of New York 
apartments for the last few years. The 
extension of the public supply of electric 
current had made elevators available over 
a large extent of the city, and in order 
to meet these new conditions, the code 
provided that apartments could be con- 
structed to the hight of eighty-five feet, 
non-fireproof, with the two lower stories 
constructed with steel beams. Buildings 
containing four apartments on a floor 
were also required to be provided with 
a fireproof hall and stairway, but in other 
respects the regulations remained the 
same. 
THE BACHELOR APARTMENT 

Rapid transit, other than the elevated 
roads, was still an “iridescent dream,” 
the population was crowding itself along 
the backbone of Manhattan island, and 
from these conditions, coupled with the 
increasing burden of housekeeping inci- 
dent to the servant girl question, the 
bachelor apartment (so called for want 
of a better name) was born. During 
the last few years these houses contain- 
ing suites of rooms without kitchens have 
multiplied rapidly, and they have been 
welcomed, not only by bachelors but by 
many tired housewives as their sole es- 
cape from the tyranny of the servant girl. 
Under a literal interpretation of the law 
the bachelor apartment is not a tenement, 
but in the absence of any legal ruling 
upon the subject, the authorities have 
classed it as such, and the builders of 
bachelor apartments have been compelled 
to comply either with the tenement or 
hotel act, the latter being the classifica- 
tion if a common dining room were pro- 
vided, in which case they had to be 
entirely fireproof if built over thirty-five 
feet in hight, 
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“HOME” 


Temporarily, at least, the elevator has 
relieved the pressure. It has opened vast 
areas of unexpected territory in a vertical 
direction, and New York’s apartment 
population must continue to grow up- 
ward rather than in a horizontal direc- 
tion, at least until the completion of the 
underground road. With the introduc- 
tion of real rapid transit and the passage 
of the tenement house act of 1901, New 
Yorkers stand upon the threshold of a 
new era in the building of the homes 
in which much of their lives are spent. 

Even prior to the passage of this new 
act, the practical difficulties in the way 
of securing satisfactory financial results 
from the apartment house upon a single 
lot had already dictated numerous oper- 
ations upon a large scale in which the 
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evils possible under the old statutes had 
been minimized. With the introduction 
of the new law the better class apartment 
upon a single lot is doomed, for although 
still permissible, it will not be found 
financially desirable, for the reason that 
side courts will have to be at least six 
feet wide, and open to the street or yard, 
and an interior court of the size now de- 
manded cuts the floor in halves and will 
not be found to plan economically in 
apartments of over four or five rooms. 
Rapid transit may partially solve the 
problem, and when a business man can 
be carried by the underground road (now 
fast approaching completion) from his 
office near the Battery to Washington 
Hights in thirty minutes, your Knicker- 
bocker may again be lured back to his 
own separate “vine and fig tree.” 

“HOME, SWEET HOME” 


To the average citizen of Manhattan, 
however, the apartment will still be 
“home”; but this home will have no ill- 
smelling courts, his hall will be actually 
lighted and ventilated, and if he dwells 
in a building over six stories high he will 
be amply protected by fireproof construc- 
tion. The minimum width of a court 
opening upon the street or yard serving 
two apartments will be at least twelve 
feet, while an interior court will be at 
least twelve by twenty-four feet ; twelve 
feet must be left at the rear of an inside 
lot for the yard; and no apartment house 
will be permitted to cover more than sev- 
enty per cent of the lot upon which it is 
built, except upon a corner. All of these 
ventilating spaces must be increased if 
the structure is built over sixty feet high, 
and all halls for the use of two or more 
families will have at least one window 
opening on the outside air. 

The speculator, ever ready to meet an 
actual demand, will readily respond, and 
New Yorkers will be supplied with 
newer, better and cleaner homes, and a 
dweller in the metropolis with a modest 
income may yet rear his family amid 
surroundings thoroughly conducive to 
both health, privacy and comfort. 
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AN EIGH 


HEN a boy or man concludes to 

become a cook, he begins at the 
beginning, and the beginning point is 
the pot-sink. He begins his appren- 
ticeship as pot-washer and kitchen man, 
the first degree of the culinary art. 
And if he has the making of a cook 
in his hide, in six months he will learn 
the name and purpose of every utensil, 
tool and invention necessary to prop- 
erly conduct a first-class private or 
public kitchen, when and how they 
should be used, cleaned and kept. He 
also has the privilege of learning all he 
can from observation; and he will learn 
a gfeat deal if bright and he does not get 
“fresh,” which means, in plain English, 
if he does not resent any of the abuse 
that may be hurled at him by any, or pos- 
sibly every, cook in the kitchen; likewise 
the butcher, carver and steward—in fact 
by everybody connected with the kitchen 
department, except the chef, who, if a 
grand, or past grand master, never be- 
comes disturbed or interested enough to 
berate, scold, praise or condemn. He 
simply looks on and placidly smiles. 

In  considera- 
tion of all the 
privileges, oppor- 
tunities and 
blessings offered 
conferred, 
he (the pot- 
washer) is al- 
lowed once in 
every thirty days 
to hand over to 
the chef five dol- 
lars of the 
twenty received 


FIRST, POT WASHER per month as 


salary. If at the end of the first six 
months he is not a nervous wreck, he is 
duly installed as fireman, which means 
six months more of hard work and the 
obtaining of a great deal of useful and 
indispensable information, upon most of 
which depends his future career, success 
or failure. 

His duties as second degree man, 
besides the making of fires, are the care 
of the stock boilers, steam chests, steam 
table and steam bain maries, which en- 
ables him to gain a thorough knowledge 
of steam and dry heat, so as to be able to 
regulate and control these with mathe- 
matical precision. He learns how to 
make consomme, to clarify chicken 
broth, to make heavy soup stocks, bouil- 
lon, tomato sauce, espagnole (brown 
sauce), bechamel, to clean, dress and 
prepare for the cooks lobster, snapper, 
terrapin, green turtle, crabs, and all 
other kinds of shellfish, fin fish and 
poultry. He is also supposed to—- 
and does, if he is “all right’—learn 
the name, age, nature, quality and condi- 
tion of every fish or fowl that he handles. 

During his ap- 
prenticeship as 
third degree man, 
he is known as 
the butcher’s 
helper, and is 
expected to do 
that gentleman's 
work, whilst be- 
ing gradually, 
very gradually, 
let into secrets 
that ever after 
enable him to de- 
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THIRD, BUTCHER’S 
HELPER 


AN EIGHTH DEGREE COOK 


quality and condition of every four- 
footed animal commonly used by man 
for food, and how to butcher them from 
horn to hoof; also how properly to dis- 
joint and prepare them for roast, broiler 
and entree cooks. 

The practical pot-washer, fireman and 
butcher steps from the meat block to the 
cook’s table to begin a twelve or eigh- 
teen months’ practical course in the mys- 
tic art of transferring and compounding 
vegetable and animal matter and water 
into two or more thousands of different 
soups, sauces and entrees, committing to 
memory the name, purpose and order of 


ROAST COOK 


service of each, learning the proper name 
and purpose of every spice, herb, extract 
and compound used in the culinary art, 
the secret of seasoning, flavoring and 
blending, without recourse to the cha- 
meleon sense of taste; and if he is a gen- 
erous, jolly good fellow, he will learn, 
without being able to tell just when or 
how, the chef's secret scale of weight and 
measure. 

From fourth degree man, known in 
kitchen parlance as garde manger, he 
enters upon the duties of fifth degree 
man, to do at least six months’ service 
as roast cook, in which time he has no 
trouble, with the knowledge already ac- 
quired relative to the proper regulation 
of heat, determining the age, condition, 
etc, of properly roasting any and every 
kind of flesh food and with unerring cer- 
tainty as regards degrees rare, medium 
and well done. 

From fifth de- 
gree he passes on 
to sixth, as broil- 
er cook. Six 
months may seem 
a long time to 
take a person to 
learn to broil 
steaks and chops. 
It would be, if 
that were all; but 
in order to reach 
the top notch of 
the art of cook- 


COMPOUNDING SOUPS 


ing, he must not only learn himself how 
properly to broil a steak, a chicken, a 
quail, or a potato, but every kind of fish 
—fin, finless or shell—every kind of 
game or fowl, and every kind of broil- 
able vegetable, to the end that if he ever 
reaches the top rung in the ladder he 
may have a practical and not a theoreti- 
cal knowledge—in order that he may 
know whether or not the other fellow is 
“doing the trick” correctly and on sched- 
ule time. 

From the sixth he passes on to the 
seventh degree, the beginning of the 
fifth year of his apprenticeship, as 
order cook. In the six months that he 
serves in that capacity he must learn to 
hear quickly, think quickly and act 
quickly, and yet with deliberation and 
system. He must put in practice every 
art, secret, rule and trick learned dur- 
ing the four and 
a half years 
of training, in or- 
der correctly, 
coolly and swiftly 
to fry, saute, 
blanche-braise, re- 
heat, dish and 
garnish food that 
is ordered after 
people have sat 
down to eat. 

From the sev- 
enth degree he 
steps into the 
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center of the “mystic circle,” which is 
the eighth and last degree of appren- 
ticeship, and for six or twelve months he 
becomes the chef's shadow. As _ first 
assistant or second cook he learns, at 
least he has the chance to learn, the art 
of menu and bill of fare making, the gy 
order and system of all kinds of service, JJ 
of inventing, designing, constructing, 
decorating; and if the material from 
which grand and past grand masters in 
etme the science of cooking is made be in him, 
ach hs ESS of creating; after which he finishes a 
full-fledged cook. Whether or not he px tip mystic crcie 
ever becomes a grand or past grand 
master depends entirely upon his own is possible only through knowledge and 
future efforts. hard-earned merit. With the several 
Men become cooks because they have a reasons enumerated, is it any wonder that 
love for the calling, because they are wil- men excel in the art of cooking, or is 
ling to toil and sacrifice patiently on for there any lingering doubt, if any existed, 
years to reach a position that they know as to why men do reach its loftiest hight? 
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Kitchen Planning 


By Guy 


KIRKHAM 


S we like to have our dinners well the basement of the wing are to he laun- 
cooked and appetizing, and served dry, vegetable closet and bins for kind- 
promptly and without noise or confusion, lings and kitchen coal. In the second 
we should strive to arrange the facilities story are to be two bedrooms and a bath- 
for the work as advantageously as possi- room for the maids. The kitchen ex- 
ble. Rules to cover all cases of kitchen tends across the wing, with windows on 
planning would have to be elastic in- opposite walls, getting good light and a 
deed, requirements and conditions are cross draft. The china closet is properiy 
so various. Considerations of size, cost, placed between the kitchen andl the 
exposure and relation to other parts of dining room. A passage with back stairs 
the house all affect the kitchen plan. establishes direct communication — he- 
Good light and ventilation and a certain tween the kitchen and hall and other 
degree of isolation are most essential parts of the house. By this means the 
for a good kitchen; and the fittings and kitchen fuel, the vegetables and the laun- 
fixtures should be selected and placed dry are easily reached, and the maid is 
with the utmost regard for cleanliness, enabled to answer the front doorbell 
convenience and serviceability. promptly, be she in the kitchen, the laun- 

In the example of kitchen planning dry or her own room. Passage and back 
given with this article. the whole kitchen — stairs and china closet, interposing be- 
department is placed in a wing of the ‘ween the kitchen and the rest of the 
house, the better to secure the desirable house, form an effective barrier to the 
light, ventilation and detachment. In objectionable kitchen odors and noise. 
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KITCHEN 


The cold room and pantry are placed 
at the side of the kitchen removed from 
the heat of the range. The cold room 
opens from the entry in order that the 
ice may be put in conveniently and with- 
out tracking up the kitchen floor. It is 
cut off from the kitchen to keep out the 
heat. The pantry, on the other hand, 
opens directly from the working end of 
the kitchen, between serving table and 
sink. 

The range is placed near the center of 
one side of the kitchen, leaving working 
space at one end and sitting space at the 
other. The cupboard for kitchen utensils 
is close beside it. The sink is set in 
an ample and well-lighted drain board 
extending across the working end of the 
room, and conveniently placed between 
china closet and pantry. Cupboards are 
to be built under one end of the drain 
board, drawers under the other, the 
plumbing at the center being left open. 
A shelf is to be put between the windows 
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over the sink, with hooks on the under 
side for the various articles used in 
connection with it. The roller towel is 
on the wall close by. The serving table 
is set well over at the working end of 
the room to avoid any unnecessary steps. 
The windows are left free at the sitting 
end of the kitchen. A flap table is hinged 
to the wall between the windows, ready 
for use, but out of the way when not 
wanted; while chairs may be set against 
the side wall near at hand. 

In the china closet, as in the kitchen, 
the sink is set in a wide and well-lighted 
drain board, with cupboards under one 
end and drawers under the other, the 
center open. Shelves are put on either 
side of the window above, high enough 
to leave the drain board free and unob- 
structed. Along the inner wall of the 
china closet are cupboards and drawers 
for linen and silver, and shelves for china 
and glassware. At the top are cupboards 
for storing the seldom used articles, and 


Table leaves 


Shelves, 


\ ;CHINA CLOS. 


A KITCHEN PLAN 
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at one side is a rack for extra table 
leaves. 

The pantry is fitted up with a wide 
working shelf under the window and 
narrow shelves on either side for the 
supplies. Under the wide shelf are 
barrel cupboards for flour and sugar, 
and under the narrow shelves are other 
cupboards and drawers. The cold room 
contains the ice chest and shelves. The 
movable refrigerator is here used, the 
feeling being that it requires less ice 
and is more easily cleaned than one that 
is built in. 

North Carolina pine is the wood 
selected for finishing this kitchen, and 
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and traps the simplest and most durable, 
and exposed pipes are to be nickel plated. 
These things are in the interest of clean- 
liness as well as comeliness. 

The lower part of the kitchen cup- 
board is lined with zine as a protection 
against the iron pots. The china shelves 
are inclosed in glass doors to keep 
out dust. A double-swing door is place‘ 
between china closet and kitchen, being 
self-closing and requiring no hands in 
the opening. The barrel cupboards are 
fitted with barrel swings. Coat hooks 
are placed in the entry. On the kitchen 
wall beside the entry door hangs a small 
tin affair with separate compartments, 


the surfaces are to be kept plain, to be one for the milkman’s tickets, another | 


Be: easily cleaned. The walls are to be wain- for the iceman’s, another for the grocery- | 
ag scoted five and one-half feet high, and man’s slips, another for the meatman’s. | 
a the plastering above is to be treated with The hardware throughout is of the ; 

Fe oil paint. The floor is to be of hard plainest, with jet knobs that are hard to 
maple without oil or varnish. The — spoil and easy to clean; and mortise bolts | 
chimney breast is to he laid in enameled are used on certain of the doors in pref- 
brick. Both kitchen and china sinks erence to the usual mortise locks, to 
are to he of enameled iron, the kitchen avoid the trouble of lost or misplaced 
sink with an enameled iron back, faucets keys. ‘ 
] 
d 

F In Closer Bonds 

By Eugene C. Dotson 
Last year the joys that were to come, | 
Were far beyond our ken; ce 
Yet we were happy in our home— 1 
Each with the other then. § 
3ut that was not a happiness, f 
Such as to-day we owe t 
The baby boy who came to bless : 
Our lives one month ago. 1 
No holier trust our ties could prove, : 
Through passionate smiles and tears, I 
Than this, the little gift of love t 
T 


That crowns our hopes and fears. 
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ERE is a beautiful story to stir in 

every woman a glow of pride, and 
to fill the hearts of women who are 
facing the world with livings to make 
with courage and confidence. 

Fifteen years ago a woman, a retiring, 
fireside, femininely-timid woman, whose 
knowledge of the world was no greater 
than that of any woman whose eye meets 
this, was asked to take charge of a shop- 
pers’ tea room in a great middle-west 
dry goods establishment. My heroine 
(the title will justify itself), startled in 
her sheltered seclusion, was pressed to 
make a decision within twenty-four 
hours, before which time she had an- 
swered “ready,” confessing her only 
equipment to be a knowledge of how to 
keep her own house “properly,” a love 
for the duties involved, tact in control- 
ing servants, training in utilizing all 
things, and cutting off waste, an instinct 
for fitting purchases to requirements, and 
an eye to order and harmony; all ac- 
quired in her girlhood through the 
patient training of an aunt. 

On a certain fifteen-yvears-distant Fri- 
day, then, it befell that the new enter- 
prise was launched, with—let me intro- 
duce her formally—Mrs Ledra W. 
Haring in charge. The record of that 
day reads thus: thirteen tables, eight 
maids, four women in pantry, sixteen 
guests. Menu: tea, coffee, chocolate, 
sandwiches, salad. The history of the 
fifteen years that bridge that Friday and 
to-day is stirring, as a business record, 
as a woman’s record in its every stage; 
but climaxes should not loiter in their 
telling, particularly when articulate with 
pride for many. So I hasten to declare 
the present status of that modest tea 
room venture, grown step by step 


The Higher Life 


The Story of a Home Woman's Notable 
Achievement, and Its Inspiring Lesson 
—All Should Observe Lent—*Tele- 

phone” 


Goods 


through the masterly guidance of a 
“home” woman's business genius. 

Please picture a space four hundred 
feet long (an entire block) and one hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide, divided into 
three magnificent apartments opening by 
archways into each other; sumptuously 
fitted to the last detail, art and harmony 
in every touch, lights pleasantly sub- 
dued, carpets so thick that no footfall is 
heard, tables as exquisitely appointed 
as in the choicest home, and three 
thousand guests being served from an 
eleven-page menu by _black-gowned, 
white-capped and aproned maids, trained 
to deft service. 

One of the apartments is a grill room, 
the most luxurious in the world, the 
grills the largest ever constructed, with 
women only in charge. Great chefs have 
visited this department and surrendere:l 
themselves to admiration, tempered by 
loud predictions of failure in operation. 
“Women grilling, indeed! preposter- 
ous!” But women do grill, as success- 
fully as men have ever done it. 

On “rush” days Mrs Haring’s guests 
number five thousand, and the week 
before Christmas eight thousand must 
be cared for daily. The great service 
kitchen and pantry is as clean, orderly 
and perfectly appointed as though on 
view “for company.” On its shelves, and 
in its huge refrigerators, all the enor- 
mous provision required is disposed; on 
its tables fifty thousand pieces of china 
and twenty-five thousand pieces of silver 
are daily washed; while on its ranges 
hundreds of “orders” are cooked. Mrs 
Haring has invented a dish-washing 
machine which works so perfectly that 
it is being adopted in hotels in various 
parts of the country; and only lately she 
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has adapted it to dining car service, in 
response to strong urging. An invention 
like this by which dishes are said to 
be made practically “chemically clean,” 
would have been achievement enough 
for one woman, one would think, but for 
Mrs Haring it passes for just an inci- 
dental. Of other “incidentals” | should 
mention that all furnishings, fixtures and 
improvements of not only the pantry but 
of the grill and tea rooms are designed, 
ordered, and their placing supervised, by 
Mrs Haring; all provisions she person- 
ally orders, all bills go through her 
hands; and yet there is no head steward 
in her pantry, no “manager” for her tea 
rooms—save one intelligent voung man, 
Mr Lagerstrom, who has worked up 
from opening day to a position of many- 
sided usefulness. Mrs Haring is a gen- 
eral, with an army headed by trusty 
lieutenants, but with no colonels, majors, 
or even captains. Nor needs any! 

Can the home woman imagine how a 
sister woman with such responsibilities 
to face during the day can sleep “o’ 
nights”? And yet I have mentioned but 
half of the business burdens of the lady 
in question, On the ninth floor of the 
great business house which Mrs Haring 
serves, she has installed an employees’ 
cafe, with capacity for accommodating 
three thousand, not for profit, but that 
a comfortable hot luncheon for trifling 
cost may be furnished employees with no 
actual loss to the house. This, too, is a 
successful enterprise; and still [ am not 
done. 

In another street Mrs Haring has a 
business of her own—a “home club” cafe 
for women. TFlere the art students and 
down-town musical and other conserva- 
tory students (besides many business 
women) take their luncheons, “member- 
ship” costing twenty-five cents per 
month. The “guests” wait upon them- 
selves in part, but the tables are well 
appointed, and the food provided is of 
the best quality, at prices quite ineredi- 
ble, as: meats, five cents: vegetables, 
three cents; salads and desserts, five 


cents, etc, etc. I would like to describe, 
did space permit, the quick-service coun- 
ters, the kitchen rest rooms, etc, of this 
“home club,” also the kitchen, the ser- 
vice, and the menu of the employees’ 
cafe, and the training of maids for the 
grill and tea rooms, how they hem all the 
linen for the tables, make all the caps 
and aprons; how they are taught that 
to be orderly, careful and economical 
means to them, later on, comfortable and 
attractive homes, rather than lives of 
disorder, disappointment and discontent ; 
how they are advised wisely in all their 
personal affairs—in short, “mothered” 
by their kind employers, all a woman's 
“method.” And, finally, [ would like 
to tell hoay fully one-half of the items on 
the bill of fare of the tea rooms are fur- 
nished, ready cooked, by gentlewomen, 
each her “specialty,” as only a gentle- 
woman can cook things, with something 
about the incomes so derived. 

An inspection of Mrs Haring’s busi- 
ness field from its center, her luxurious 
desk, ever bright with flowers artistically 
disposed, to the outermost circumference 
of her influence, leads one straight to 
the conviction that sentiment and the 
artistic temperament (common to all 
women) are valuable business assets, 
that they give a “color” to business 
methods and surroundings which attract, 
which stand for success. A woman neel 
not grow hard, matter-of-fact, unattract- 
ive and cold to win from commercial life 
the prosperity she seeks. Man's dic- 
tum the world over, the “they say” of 
successive generations, is a mistake. 

If she have a clear head and sound 
training, a woman's “inspirations” are 
added capital, her sentiment, quick sym- 
pathies, and even poetic fancy, are 
forces that make for victorious achieve- 
ment. 


OW is the season when the pious 
sons and daughters of the church 
are beginning to “mortify the flesh” by 
abstinence; and now, as it chances, is 
the season when the man of the world, 
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the high liver, the woman of fashion or 
of luxurious ease, begin to consult their 
physicians for “lack of appetite,” for 
“lassitude,” perhaps for “brain fag,” or 
“nervousness.” And the physician, from 
the profoundest depths of professional 
wisdom (with gravity so impressive as 
to veil completely all inward smiles), 
prescribes rest, a stricter regimen, “no 
excitement,” “relaxation,” “gentle, out- 
of-door exercise,” perhaps “springs” or 
“baths,” with, of course, a prescription 
to be duly taken “as directed.” 

Oh! magic medicine, so adroitly to 
cloak, in your mild harmfulness, the sov- 
ereign remedies of rest and simple food: 
and oh! wonderful physician, to point 
out those remedies in terms so cloude | 
with abysmal learning that they are 
gratefully accepted as occultly potent! 
And oh! wise Mother Church, to have so 
studied not only man’s soul but his body, 
his impulses and instincts, that you are 
a “saving grace” to all! Admitting the 
spiritual significance of Lent’s origin, its 
practical observance blends piety and 
expediency past separating. I’ast days 
are safety valves, and fast seasons are 
health renewers beyond the dreams of 
wizard’s art. Spring, unfortunately, in 
our northern latitudes, does not arrive 
with Ash Wednesday, as in Italy, Greece 
and Alexandria, a fact the early church 
did not reckon with. But still it is 
“timely,” as for nearly four months the 
pretty girl has danced too much. Papa, 
along with all his fellows, has met the 
year’s maximum of work, expense and 
anxiety, mamma latterly goes less eag- 
erly, the laborer has been trammeled by 
trying discomforts, the farmer has been 
indoors too much, while all, everywhere, 
have eaten far, far too much of heavy 
winter fare with its probable all inclu- 
siveness of buckwheat cakes, roast pork, 
mince pies, sausages, and other delights, 
digestively exacting. The world sighs 
for a change. And nature, ever benefi- 
cent, assists; commanding, for instance, 
the homely farmyard music which an- 
nounces a release from candled eggs, 
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commanding the shad within distance of 
hook or net, the early things of the fair 
south to come to perfection with no fear 
of belated frosts, oysters to remain for 
us with the new arrivals of sea and lakes. 
In short, the way is made easy for a 
change from game to fish dinners, from 
salmis to omelets, in effect, through the 
whole gastronomic range; while inclina- 
tion favors a change from the taxing 
ceremonial functions of “the season” for 
the informal “little affairs’ which are 
ever so delightfully enjoyable. And 
upon churchman and layman alike is the 
healthy obligation binding to share in 
the Lenten “slowing down,” to heed the 
summons to the lighter fare of Lenten 
springtime. 


S the home telephone a blessing or a 

detriment as it relates to good house- 
keeping? Both, or either, as its owner 
may determine. Perhaps the telephone 
should be regarded as a menace, as 
serious as could be named; to good 
living; and certainly it stands for leaks 
innumerable in the family exchequer. It 
is the refuge, par excellence, of the 
indolent, careless, and the overtaxed 
housekeeper: the “opportunity,” incaleu- 
lably welcome, of the dishonest trades- 
man, a daily loss, in some sense, to every 
member of the household where it has 
place. Unless a wise woman controls it, 
using it with keen, ceaseless vigilance 
and judgment. Human nature is “all 
right at bottom,” but if vou have a 
grocer or butcher who will do for you 
by telephone, in qualities, weights and 
measures, as well as you can do for your- 
self by selection and inspection, your 
good fortune, believe me, is rare. Every- 
one who has marketed intelligently 
knows there is a wide range of choice in 


the selection of almost every article 


bought, and will concede that it is not 
reasonable to expect a dealer to send out 
the very choicest things in his stock in 
response to absent “orders,” when crit- 
ical patrons are on the ground to quibble 
at all imperfections. In short, the house- 
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keeper almost everywhere has come to 
realize that there is such a thing as “tele- 
phone goods,” even from dealers passa- 
bly honest. 

There is only one way in which 
to solve the honest-service-by-telephone 
problem, and that is, to insist upon hav- 
ing it. It is not easy of accomplishment, 
yet easier than going to market every 
day. Assume that your various dealers 
are as clever as yourself, and then ask 
yourself how long it would take you to 
understand that a certain customer was 
not to be deceived, nor in any way im- 
posed upon. Reverse the application of 
your reasoning and “do battle” until you 
have established your status, which after- 
ward may be maintained by ordinary 
vigilance. You may become a pessimist 
or shrew during the process, unless wise 
enough to accept the situation as your 
opportunity for acquiring patience, tact 
and firmness. In “taking a stand,” make 
a hard and fast compact with yourself, 
and nevef violate it once. 


NUMBER of women in one of our 

largest cities have, in great earnest- 
ness, united their ideas and energies as 
related to the service question, by styling 
themselves the Housewives’ Association 
of . Their object, specifically stated, 
is “to solve in a measure the distressing 
problems of domestic help; to adjust 
household affairs by bringing about har- 
monious relations between mistress and 
maid.” 

The well intentioned ladies of the 
association in question (the president of 
which writes me that she is a member 
of twenty-one clubs) propose arbitration 
as a means for maintaining peace be- 
tween maids and employers, the arbitra- 
tors being appointed from their own 
number. They also propose “to protect 
the worthy and deserving domestic and 
to improve her condition’; also “to 
encourage the employer to hope for 
something definite, efficient and reliable 
in the way of service.” It is further 
agreed that “obstinate maids, or those 
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who willfully neglect their duties, will 
not be recommended by the society,” and 
that “the housewife who ill-treats her 
employees will simply be expelled from 
membership.” It was decided at the first 
meeting of the association to change the 
terms denoting employers and the em- 
ployed, by substituting for mistress, 
domestic servant or girl, “matron” and 
“maid.” The great feature upon which 
hope for success hinges is the giving of 
diplomas “to those who prove themselves 
deserving, by serving in a family for one 
year.” lor two years’ service the maid 
is to have the option of a seal on her 
diploma, or ten dollars, and for every 
succeeding year a prize of five dollars. 

It was decided in debate that as 
trained nurses had diplomas, why not 
housemaids? There was not one woman 
in that association of educated women to 
suggest that the employers of trained 
nurses do not give them their diplomas, 
that the lawyer does not admit his clerk 
to the bar, however efficient he may be; 
in short, that a diploma means technical 
training, a “standard,” earned under 
skilled teachers. How many of the dear 
ladies of the Housewives’ Association of 
have a clear idea of what con- 
stitutes training for domestic service? 
How many are fitted to give such train- 
ing? How many appreciate the technical 
value of the diplomas they propose to 
confer ? 

A request should be sent by women 
more thoughtful to the members of 
the association to amend their diploma- 
intention to read “reference,” just com- 
monplace, old-time “reference.” The 
suggestion would not seem worth while 
had not the innocent, domestically-untu- 
tored male mind seized upon the diploma 
idea as a “hope,” exploiting it respect- 
fully and quite extensively through the 
daily papers. “Reference” would set a 
man of experience right. 


The Old-Fashioned Woman 
By Grace Eppy 
Oh, blessed old woman who lived in the shoe, 
llow different you were from the woman 
that's new! 
Yet the world only gives you a jeer. 
Because you remained in your shoe cramped 
and small 
And hardly got even a peep o’er the wall, 
Did they fancy your narrow life drear? 


And was it a falsehood, or pray was it true? 
Were your children so many you hardly e’er 
knew 
The thing it was best to do next? 
Indced ‘twas no wonder those great girls and 
boys 
Distracted your mind with their boisterous 
noise; 
The soul of a saint would be vexed. 


Suppose you did whip them and send them to 
bed; 
‘Twas after an excellent meal, it was said, 
Oh, good little woman, and wise! 
We know ‘twas the age of the rod and the rule, 
When children were taught in the rigorous 
school, 


So haply we'll not criticise! 


To think in your hurry you even found time 

To study their diet! The thought is sublime— 
In wonder I kneel at your feet. 

To build up the body as well as the mind, 

To temper with justice your actions so kind 
Makes household dominion complete. 


Then hail to the woman who lives in the shoe 
So long as there’s work for the brave hands 
to do; 
Believe me, her life is the best. 
Tor the time comes apace when the shoe will 
not fit 
The fast growing children; too soon they will 
flit 
From its shelter. Then mother can rest. 
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A Dish-Washing Game 


By Littan Dywnevor RICE 


On Mondays before I go to school 
I wash the dishes. It’s mother’s rule 
So Bridget can sort the clo’es. 
To help me to get them quickly done 
I've made up a game that's lots of fun, 
And here is the way it goes: 


The forks are voyagers, and their wives 
Are the tablespoons and the silver knives; 
The teaspoons their babies wee; 
Each platter, saucer and cup’s a boat 


In which from the dishpan port they float— 


They're shipwrecked when out at sea. 


The soapsud breakers dash fierce and high, 
But all hands are saved, and rubbed ‘till dry. 


The wrecks are towed in to shore. 
In closet harbor they safely stay 
‘Till sailing date on another day, 

Then bravely embark once more. 


And washing the dishes in this way 
Is nothing but fun. And I always say— 
And mother agrees with me— 
If work’s on hand it’s a splendid plan 
To do it the jolliest way you can. 
Just try it yourself and see. 


Why 
By AvucGusta Kortrecat 
There is a boy in our town, 
You'll find him if you try, 
‘Cause everything you say to him, 
He's sure to answer “Why?” 


And it’s “Why, father?” “Why, mother?” 
“Won't you tell me why? 

I thirst for information, 
And you all know more than I. 

I’m bound to learn the reason, 
And I mean to ’fore I die; 


So I beg you now to answer me the 


WHY.” 
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HAT are we going to do to-day, 
Maria?” asked Grandma Trum- 
bull, in an expectant, eager tone. She 
was visiting her granddaughter, Maria, 
—who is, by the way, better known to 
her own set as “Marie’—and was allow- 
ing herself to be drawn into a very 
vortex of gayety. Every day of her stay, 
so far, there had been “goings on”— 
a luncheon, calls to make, old friends 
dropping in for afternoon tea, or some 
equally exciting festivity. Marie was 
really trying hard to entertain Grandma 
Trumbull, and Grandma, fresh from her 
little cottage in the country, was enjoy- 
ing everything. 

Now, however, Marie hesitated. Ma- 
rie’s latest fad was her hygienic cooking 
class, and she had intended to go to the 
lesson this morning. But what should 
she do with her guest? Obviously she 
could not be left at home, and how would 
she take to hygienic cooking? Grandma 
Trumbull had been accounted a very fine 
housekeeper in her day, one of the old- 
fashioned kind, who did her own cooking 
in her own, old-fashioned way. What 
a delicious way it was, to be sure! Even 
now, Grandma Trumbull still kept house 
for herself and Grandpa Trumbull, but 
the faithful Susan, their one servant, 
now took charge of nearly everything. 
But Grandma could cook yet, and often 
did, and, moreover, she prided herself 
upon her culinary art. 

“Now, dolly,’ Grandma Trumbull 
went on, as Marie still hesitated, “if you 
have anything you want to go to, don’t 
let me keep you home. I don't want to 
be in the way a bit.” 

Grandma’s wistful tone decided Marie. 
She would risk it! 


Co OKING SCHOOL 
by Mary Caldwell Richardson 2 


“No, indeed, Grandma, you’re not!” 
she said. “I was wondering if you would 
mind going with me to my cooking 
lesson?” Grandma Trumbull beamed. 

“It seemed absurd to ask you, for you, 
of all people, don’t need to go to cooking 
school! But perhaps you would like to 
see how we do things, and—” 

“T would,” declared Grandma. ‘They 
do say everything is taught different, 
these days.” 

“Miss Brown lectures, and prepares 
the food to show us how, and then we 
stay to luncheon and eat it,” Marie ex- 
plained. “At least it would be something 
to do, if you care to go, Grandma.” 

So they went, at twelve-thirty sharp. 
Marie had her first misgiving as they 
entered the lecture room, and Grandma 
Trumbull glanced around at the rows 
of wide-armed chairs, and the little table 
with its dainty white cloth and bright 
chafing-dish. Marie’s friends gathered 
about that popular young person to greet 
her, but before she could speak Grandma 
touched her arm. 

“Why, Maria,” she questioned, in a 
tone which seemed to Marie to carry to 
the farthest corner of the room, “where 
are we going to eat? I don’t see any 
table set. And where's the stove?” 
Marie flushed a little, but explained 
gently. 

“You see, Grandma, it is really more 
of a lecture than a luncheon, and we 
just sit in these chairs. We have one 


wide arm for our notebooks and one for 
our dish—we have only one thing at a 
time. And Miss Brown cooks most of 
the things in the chafing-dish.” 

“Oh.” 

That was all Grandma said, but her 
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GRANDMA 


tone spoke volumes. Then, confident 
that she was in the right place, she made 
her way toward two vacant front seats. 
Marie, after a disappointed glance at 
her customary place at the back of the 
room, and a word or two with “the 
girls,” followed dutifully. The lecturer 
presently entered, dressed all in fresh, 
smooth wlrite, a little cap on her dark 
hair. 

“Don’t she look nice!” remarked 
Grandma Trumbull in a stage whisper. 
Miss Lrown blushed a little and smiled 
down at Marie and Grandma Trumbull 
in their front seats. She busied herself 
lighting the lamp of the chafing-dish and 
arranging various things brought in by 
a white-robed assistant, on the table 
beside her. Then the lecture began. 

“Our lesson to-day is to deal first with 
properties of whole wheat,” said Miss 
Brown; and Grandma Trumbull was all 
attention. “Let me say, now, that if I 
fail to make myself clear, or do not tell 
you everything you want to know, you 
must feel quite free to ask questions.” 

Grandma nodded acquiescence. Miss 
Lrown went on to speak of the gluten 
contained in the outer coats of the wheat 
berry, of the difference between whole 
wheat flour and the ordinary white flour, 
etc. Then she passed samples of the two 
kinds of flour for the inspection of the 
class. Grandma Trumbull studied them 
deliberately. 

“Well,” she said, at length, addressing 
Miss Brown in a clear tone, “you don’t 
mean to say that you could ever make 
good fine bread out of that black stuff! 
Surely you can’t make biscuits, or cake, 
or puddings?” 

“Yes, indeed you can,” explained Miss 
Brown, smiling; “it can be used almost 
always in place of white flour. Indeed, 
our first receipt for whole 
wheat bread.” 

The class 


to-day is 


got out their notebooks. 
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receipt given. Grandma Trumbull looked 
at it critically. ‘Then she remarked, half 
to herself, but in an audible tone: 

“[ allers put potatoes in my bread.” 

Marie began to feel nervous. When 
Grandma Trumbull lapsed from the per- 
fect English she could, and generally did, 
use, it often meant that a spirit of mis- 
chief was entering her soul. So Marie 
drew a breath of relief, as after a little 
talk on the making of soups, bouillon and 
toast squares were served. 

“We have, you see, toasted the whole 
wheat bread,” explained the lecturer, 
“making it even more digestible. Note, 
however, that the toast is not soaked 
with butter. Butter is a healthful fat, 
but when melted it coats the starchy 
particles of the toast, making them diffi- 
cult of digestion. Toast should never be 
buttered and set in an oven, but served 
at once, and spread just as it is eaten.” 

Grandma Trumbull was sipping her 
bouillon tranquilly. She turned to Marie, 
ostensibly addressing her alone. 

“That's very good soup, my dear.” she 
remarked, “but do you know, my chil- 
dren wouldn't touch dry toast? Johnny 
—your pa, Maria—Johnny'd call out, 
breakfast time, ‘Ma,’ he'd call, ‘spread 
that toast, and spread her thick!’ As fer 
your grandpa, he sets great store by hot 
buttered toast. Anyway, his teeth ain't 
good enough to eat it dry. It does taste 
good, too—Susan's hot buttered toast 
does,” she added, nibbling her dry square 
tentatively. 

Marie hastily turned the subject. Miss 
Brown's cheeks were glowing—could it 
have been the warmth of the room? The 
continued, Grandma Trumbull 
watching expectantly for each new dish. 

“The next course to-day is creamed 
oysters in hygienic patty shells. As we 
learned in our last lesson, rich pie or 
patty crust is not very wholesome, and 
should not often be eaten. In place of 


lesson 


Grandma Trumbull listened patiently; the usual pastry shells it is wise to use 


while Miss Brown described the process 
of bread making, finally holding up a 
slice of bread made according to the 


( plained next week, or these biscuit.” 


croustades of bread, which will be ex- 
She 


held up a little patty case made from a 
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popular hygienic breakfast food, and 
proceeded to fashion another. 

Grandma Trumbull watched in silence 
while the oysters were creamed in the 
chafing-dish, and indeed, did not speak 
again until she had eaten her patty to 
the last crumb. Then she smiled pleas- 
antly at Miss Brown. 

“Well,” she remarked, “I did think, 
when you give me that, I couldn’t touch 
it! I never thought I would hanker for 
that stuff, looks so much like whisk 
broom! But it wa’n't bad, I must say.” 

This was too much for the gravity 
of the class. Even Miss Brown’s eyes 
twinkled. However, she tapped the table 
for order, and explained the mixing of 
the salad. 

“T don’t think I shall take any of that 
salad,” Grandma Trumbull told Marie 
in audible confidence. “I never heard 
of such a mixture! I can make good 
chicken or lobster salad, Maria, as you 
know—if I do say it as shouldn’t—but 
to mess up apple and celery and 
dressin’!” 

“You must try a little, and see if we 
can’t convince you,” said Miss Brown, 
offering Grandma a portion as she spoke. 

Grandma finished her salad to the last 
shred of lettuce, but could not be per- 
suaded to indorse the mixture. 

“We will finish to-day,” Miss Brown 
went on again, “with a boiled fruit pud- 
ding.” 

“You don’t mean to say we ain't 
through yet!” cried Grandma Trumbull, 
much to Marie’s distress. Miss Brown, 
undisturbed, proceeded to speak of the 
ingredients of the pudding—graham 
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flour, raisins, apples, molasses, a little 
spice, and— 

“And suet, of course?” asked Grand- 
ma Trumbull. 

“No, we do not consider suet very 
wholesome nowadays,’ answered Miss 
Brown. “We use butter instead, and—” 

Grandma Trumbull was talking to her 
granddaughter: “Well, I always like 
plenty of good beef suet in my boiled 
fruit pudding, and lots of raisins and 
currants and citron and spice. I don’t 
believe you can make a good—well, that 
pudding ain’t bad, is it, Maria?” 

“We will serve coffee for those who 
wish it,” said the long suffering Miss 
Brown. “Coffee—” 

“Yes, now, that’s healthy enough, I 
hope,” said Grandma, smiling her satis- 
faction as she held out her hand to take 
her cup of the smoking beverage. 

“Coffee,” continued Miss Brown, un- 
disturbed, “is not hygienic, but we serve 
it as a concession to custom. We should 
really be much better without it—” 

“Well,” sighed Grandma Trumbull, 
sipping the fragrant decoction in great 
satisfaction, “this is good.” 

Marie was quite ready to go, but 
Grandma was not to be hurried. 

“Well, my dear,” she remarked, as her 
granddaughter straightened her bonnet, 
“well, my dear, that was a very nice 
lunch, for one made up of new-fangled 
notions. But I'm afraid I never could 
learn hy-genic cooking. Now in my day 
and time—” 

But Marie was already in the street 
and Grandma Trumbull hastened after 
her perforce. 


Sealed Orders ” 


By M. A. C. 


To other shore; we know not where; 
And though we question, naught avails; 
We only know a haven there 
Awaits him, as from us he sails. 
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LIE place of this “doing” was a pri- 

vate school in Ohio; the builders of 
the model house, for such the work was, 
were sixteen girls comprising the third, 
fourth and fifth primary grades of 
the school: children who were studying 
arithmetic and geography, learning to 
read and to spell; restless, wide-awake, 
inquisitive, noisy children, whose relaxa- 
tion by means of hand work was limited 
to two forty-minute periods weekly, one 
devoted to clay modeling, the other to 
drawing. 

Let it be explained, at this point, that 
the tentative outline of work in house- 
hold arts for elementary schools, pre- 
pared by the special committee for the 
Lake Tlacid conference of the 
course for the third, fourth and fifth 
erades, calls for the making by the chil- 
dren of Grade 3 of tents, banners and 
of sundry house furnishings, the cook- 
ing of cereals, the cleansing of utensils 
and dishes, the keeping of rooms in 
order, the study of vegetable and animal 
life. In Grade 4 come basket making, 
the making and furnishing of dolls’ beds, 
the heating and filtering of water, the 
cleansing of glasses, studies of house 
materials and structure, and physiology. 
To Grade 5 are assigned the study of 
air space and ventilation, and the tem- 
perature of rooms; sweeping and dust- 
ing; and a continuance of the studies in 
basketry, sewing, house structure, phy- 
siology, etc. The foregoing is but a 
brief summary of the outline of work 
described. The outline specifies to haz 
a house model, not particularly to make 
one, but in private schools it is often 
possible to adjust matters to the demands 
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of the moment, as it is not under the 
necessarily more rigid regime of the 
public school. In this case there was no 
house model available, and the reasons 
for attempting to build one were many. 
The domestic science work of this 
school had been originally planned to 
include the sixth and seventh grades, 
juniors and seniors only, but the needs 
of the primary children were great, and 
from a weekly talk along the lines sug- 
gested in the outline given, grew the little 
house. The results, both in actual build- 
ing and the influence upon the children 
in their daily lives and lessons, could not 
have been accomplished without the effi- 
cient aid and co-operation of the teacher 
who had sole charge of these primary 
grades. An experiment was being tried, 
and its worth could only be proved by 
constant comparison of the progress of 
each child in the same studies before 
and after she began to combine them 
with the hand work. The primary 
teacher had taught some of these same 
children for three years, and was able 
to compare their reports during that time 
well to watch them with the 
knowledge and judgment acquired by 

experience. 
PLANNING 


as as 


THE HOUSE 

In the first place, each child was asked 
to bring an original plan of a house to 
include a certain number of rooms which 
had been decided upon in the previous 
talks with the children, they practically 
making all the decisions under advice. 
and guidance. The rooms were to be, a 
general living room, library, dining 
room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, four hed- 
rooms and a bathroom; a simple plan, 
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for obvious reasons. As tiie house must 
be a movable one, no cellar could be 
constructed, and here the wonderful 
childish faculty of imagination had to be 
called upon. Meanwhile a site for the 
house was discussed, which way it should 
stand in order to admit the most light, 
why sunlight was required, what win- 
dows and doors were for, so that their 
number and position could be decided 
upon, the foundation walls and the cellar 
receiving careful and detailed attention. 

It was the constant endeavor of the 
teachers to impress the children with the 
idea of the wholesome house, and to 
engender desires for the right, the simple 
thing, and to inculcate, if possible, ideas 
of good taste. It is known, or should be 
known to all teachers of hand work of 
any kind, but it is by no means known to 
all the mothers, that the object of the 
hand work is not alone the training of 
the muscles, still less to teach these little 
girls how to build houses. Along with 
measuring and sawing, nailing, painting 
and papering must go the training of the 
senses and the development of will 
power. 

The parents perforce become inter- 
ested, for the children talked of little else 
at home, and were tiresomely investiga- 
tive, but the natural result was interest 
and assistance from the home side. 

THE GAME OF MEASURING 

Ideas of proportion and a sense of the 
relative dimensions of things had to be 
the next step. To gain ideas of hight 
the children would be asked how high 
a certain door was, or the hight and 
width of a window. At first they guessed 
at random, anything from a number of 
inches to twenty or thirty feet, for in 
spite of having a foot rule among their 
cherished possessions, a foot meant noth- 
ing definite to all but two of the sixteen 
children. Measuring proved to be a new 
game, which was entered into with such 
vigorous enthusiasm that soon the ten- 
dency to measure everything, anything, 
in sight at any and all times had to be 
controlled. In some cases it would seem 
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that not a square inch of available 
material for measuring in the child’s 
home had been left untouched and unre- 
ported upon. 

The plans were for the most part fairly 
good for children between eight and ten 
years, not from the architect’s stand- 
point, nor from that of the master 
builder, surely not from that of the 
properly lighted, ventilated and whole- 
some house, but from that of the primary 
grade. One child had put all the rooms 
in a single row, a procession of rooms 
all on one floor opening into one another, 
then realizing that the plan did not look 
right, had completed it by drawing one 
large enclosure, as she said, ‘to make it 
look right outside.” The plan accepted 
was taken because, probably from some 
suggestion made by an older person, the 
child had not only arranged the rooms 
more conveniently, but had placed the 
bathroom over the butler’s pantry to save 
plumbing. 

ARITHMETIC QUICKLY LEARNED 

The plan was then taken to a carpenter 
who practically made a wooden outline 
as a working basis, putting on the uncer- 
tain looking legs a beam wherever there 
was a line on the floor plan. The up- 
rights were all put on by the children. 
The house was to be forty by forty-eight 
feet reduced to the inch and one-quarter 
scale. The fractional scale was selected 
to assist the children in that work of 
supererogation, fractions. The little 
builders did all the reductions, which 
included the outside plan, the dimensions 
of each room, sizes of windows and 
doors, and even the step and lift of the 
stairs. For a certain length of time the 
arithmetic lessons were planned entirely 
with the needs of the house in view, and 
of course in many cases the lessons were 
put to practical use af once. In order 
to correctly judge results the primary 
teacher took the work of the same chil- 
dren and classes of the previous year and 
kept a comparative report of the prog- 
ress during the year while the work 
was going on. Details are not necessary. 
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In this one case, at least, it was conclu- 
sively proved that there is a remarkable 
gain in dealing with the concrete thing. 
The time taken from their former reg- 
ular work amounted to between four 
and six hours a week, yet there was a 
positive gain in time. The uninterested 
became interested, the slow quicker, the 
careless more careful, and all were more 
studious and acquired more readily. One 
child, who had seemingly been unable 
to conquer fractions before, experienced 
little or no difficulty when she grasped 
that they meant a definite thing when 
measured on a board which she could 
saw into the required lengths, instead 
of just figures on a board. 
PRACTICAL LITTLE BUILDERS 

The house was far from perfect in 
structure and detail, but the entire work- 
ing equipment consisted of three kinder- 
garten hammers, two small saws, the 
necessary nails and a few paint brushes. 
The shingles were stained, this stain 
being provided by a well-known firm, but 
both common and enamel paints were 
used in the exterior and interior finish. 
The majority of the actual work was 
done by the children, although after 
reducing the shingles to scale they did 
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not cut them, nor did they make the 
staircase or put in the window casings. 
They built the framework and shingled 
it, put in the partitions, laid and finished 
the hardwood floors, assisted in tiling the 
kitchen floor, and the bathroom and 
butler’s pantry, which were entirely tiled; 
painted the exterior trimmings and the 
interior woodwork and papered the 
rooms. And they not only did their 
regular school work better and more 
quickly, but they learned invaluable san- 
itary lessons, facts about the making and 
the care of homes, and of their part in 
creating the real home, not simply in 
building the structure of one. 

Mr B. W. Richardson has mentioned 
seven things as essentials for a healthful 
house, and while it is too much to claiin 
that children from eight to ten years 
of age could comprehend these, it is not 
too much to say that at the end of the 
year these children had increased by 
sevenfold their knowledge of the require- 
ments of a healthful house. The little 
workers seemed to comprehend the 
meaning of cleanliness in air, water and 
soil far better than many of the older 
pupils of the school, and they were cer- 
tainly far more interested in knowing. 


To the 


By Roserts 


Swing in the sky, new moon; 
The day is done. 

Swing low, oh cradle, croon 
A lullaby. 

Shut your eyes, baby, soon; 
Night has begun. 


At touch of Dawn's striped wand 
Ends mother’s rest. 

Each duty knows her hand 
Can tend it best, 

And it is Nurseryland 
On mother’s breast. 


Mother 


Sing in the tree, oh wind, 
Night’s secret song. 
Cry not, oh brooding bird; 
Your nest hangs strong. 
Out of a starlit night 
A day is born. 


I know your night song, wind; 
For I have guessed. 

A prayer for peace to find 
A gentle rest 

In heart of her who rocks 
The cradle nest. 
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ew present scribe thinks a wife 
should have the privilege of sclect- 
ing her husband's whole wardrobe, from 
snowshoes to a green umbrella—if she 
wishes to; but the only husband she pos- 
sesses knows that she should not pick out 
so much as a necktie. Which holds the 
proper opinion, it would ill become me 
to say. There is one point in this vex- 
ing and important question in which we 
are in perfect accord, however, and that 
is that sons who enjoy the chastening 
effects of the advice and assistance of a 
loving mother, an up-to-date sister or 
other relative of the gentle sex who is 
not hampered in expressing her views 
with uncompromising frankness, inevi- 
tably has the advantage over those who 
lack one or more of these critics. 

Being somewhat handicapped — in 
gaining actual personal experience bv 
reason of the above slight difference of 
opinion, I have sought diligently for 
enlightenment among the more favored, 
not omitting those of my friends who 
have been without encumbrance in the 
matter of husbands; the proverbial wis- 
dom of old maids in regard to the bring- 
ing up of children being convincing proof 
that they do not need experience to have 
prestige and positive and valuable ideas. 
These unappropriated blessings, with one 
exception, began their replies to my 
questions with, “If 7 had a husband—” 

Said one discerning U B whom I con- 
sulted: “If I had a husband he should 
not commit the solecism” [at last! I 
always wanted a chance to use that 
expression, but could never quite find a 
place for it in my own conversation] 


“commit the solecism of wearing dia- 
monds in the daytime, nor russet shoes 
znd a negligee shirt in the winter. He 
should never wear a cutaway if he rode 
a whecl, or a frock coat with a derby 
hat, or a white tie on cecasions when 
a black one is correct. If he were 
inclined to be corpulent I should not 
allow him to appear in a broad belt; 
though I have seen prominent gentlemen 
of my acquaintance—with wives who 
should be better informed—do these very 
things.” 

Another avowed, “Jf she had a hus- 
band” he should not play with pneu- 
monia by going without an overcoat and 
overshoes in cold weather, as the man- 
ner of some is; nor should he suffer 
from unblacked boots, mussy ties or 
holey gloves, nor yet have buttons off; 
and that all men ought to wear woolen 
underclothing. (What chance for 
somebody who likes all wool!) But she 
acknowledged her doubts as to her par- 
ticular qualifications for selecting colors 
and designs to please the masculine eve 
since presenting her younger brother 
with a necktie and a pair of embroidered 
suspenders. As they remained day after 
day in his chiffonier, she finally said, 
“larry, dear, aren't you going to wear 
those things I gave you your birthday ?” 
and he replied, “Why—er—sure; but 
you won't mind if I wear the suspenders 
for a necktie and the necktie for sus- 
penders, will you?” 

The exception exclaimed,. when I 
asked for an opinion: “Good gracious, 
what do I know about a_ husband's 
clothes? ‘First catch your hare,’ as the 
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old cook books say. But I do wish men 
had a distinguishing evening dress, so 
that one could tell the guest at the table 
from the waiter behind his chair!” 

We should admit, I suppose, that there 
are nobler aspirations in the world than 
to look well. It is certainly better to be 
good and do good than to look good; 
but there is such a much-to-be-desired 
combination as being good and looking 
well. The greatest factor in attaining 
the latter object is good taste. This 
same “taste” is a very curious gift. It 
is born with some, like beauty and good 
spelling; if it is not natural, it can be 
cultivated. Oh, rare and elusive attri- 
bute! Thou talent above the jewel of 
consistency in value, and charm beyond 
even the saving grace of common sense! 
Thou instinct by which we do, say, wear, 
serve and are the right thing in the right 
place! Whose first fruits are kindness 
and unselfishness; which, beside putting 
a watch on the thoughtless tongue, sup- 
plies it with the “word in season” ; which 
relegates dressy elegance to proper occa- 
sion, and curbs the eager search after 
novelty (a craze reminding one of a hen- 
yard at feeding time with its occupants 
darting after the grains). Composed of 
intelligence and tact; of consideration 
for others, and abounding inward cul- 
ture; of a feeling for congruity and bal- 
ance, and an innate conception of the 
eternal proprieties. And yet we (every 
one of us) in our hearts, have the 
audacity to think we possess this beauti- 
ful, mosaic, minor virtue! 

It is an accepted fact among married 
women, that most men of the present 
day are lacking in taste; though it is not 
always the part of diplomacy to say so. 
Concede that women have, as a rule, 
far more vanity and also a greater desire 
to please than men, and the conceded 


facts give the prime reasons why she has 
developed better taste in dress. She has 
also more time for it; she makes a study 
of it, and takes infinite pains in the mat- 
ter of color, style, and quality of mate- 
rial, from her childhood up. The whole 
subject, I have observed, is regarded 
from a different standpoint by her sex. 
For example: a woman selects and wears 
a becoming and modish hat with a satis- 
faction but a few degrees removed from 
that of radiating a crown of glory. But, 
whether her head makes a perch for a 
staring owl, or becomes the last resting 
place of the mortal remains of a mink or 
rabbit laid in pathetic curve around it; 
whether it carries a mass of glittering 
jet fastened on with shivering palpitat- 
ing hatpins mounted on wire springs 
(enough to drive even a person with 
strong nerves to the rest cure); or 
whether she chooses something as far 
removed from these as the east is from 
the west—she wears it because she thinks 
it makes her more attractive. 

A man, on the other hand, accepts the 
new shape shown him by his haber- 
dasher, the nearest like his old hat, and 
wears it “to keep his head warm,” like 
the miller of ancient memory who owned 
a white headcovering and who flourished, 
you remember, in the same decade with 
the chicken who crossed the street.for an 
obvious reason. 

A wife who has earned the reputation 
of being always well dressed by adher- 
ing to the single rule of taking a mental 
review of her wardrobe and purchasing 
the new things to “go” with what she 
already has, is not likely to allow her 
spouse to forget that he owns certain 
articles of apparel in good wearing 
order if they can be brought into inti- 
mate re?cions with wisely selected new 


_accessories. If, after a day in the garret 
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to make sure that moths have not broken 
through and stolen, she casually remarks 
after dinner, “Do you remember, John, 
what a beautiful shade your brown spring 
overcoat is?” he is not only less prone to 
buy a new overcoat, but gray and slate- 
colored hats and gloves lose some of 
their charm for him. There’s many a 
diplomat rocking the cradle! 

A certain young wife boasted to me 
that, while upon a European trip, she 
influenced her husband to patronize a 
London tailor—not on bond street, but 
one who had been one of Poole’s cutters. 
Ile made a dress suit and a Tuxedo for 
a bit over eighty dollars, either one of 
which would have cost well on to a hun- 
dred made of equally good materials by 
a first-class metropolitan tailor in this 
country. The husband was so delighted 
with this stroke of economy that he wil- 
lingly spent in Paris far more in extras 
for his wife than he had saved on his 
own gear. When the mutual satisfac- 
tion was so obvious, it seems a pity to 
point a moral; but this circumstance 
shows the rock upon which all but very 
unselfish women are in danger of being 
stranded. It takes a woman of consid- 
erable character to withstand the allur- 
ments of feminine attire and to share 
and share alike with her other half if 
the “dress money” is in her hands. In 
such cases, my observing and candid 
sisters, which of these twain is usually 
dressed better, husband or wife? 

The pet theory which we are trying to 
practice and promulgate has the advan- 
tage of producing, aside from the orig- 
inal effect intended, a salutary reflex 
action upon the promulgators. From 
the time a son is old enough to be dimly 
conscious of the importance of enduring 
manicuring, hair-parting and the minis- 
trations of the toothbrush—. short, 
to accept without rebellion the require- 


ments of civilization—until he reaches 


the “top of fool's hill” where he is 
beyond teaching; during these years, 
let those nearest and dearest to him 
impress upon him the difference between 
the good and bad in dress by being 
constant living examples of the former, 
quiet, becoming, appropriate. Of course, 
we should not be human not to throw 
in a few words of advice occasionally, 
though this is no essential part of the 
system. The remaining rules are equally 
simple: a boy with auburn hair (by 
courtesy ) and a “‘sunkissed” skin, should 
not be allowed to array himself in a 
bright green sweater, a pink shirt or a 
red tie; any more than the little lad upon 
whom nature has wasted curling golden 
locks and a peach-and-cream complexion 
(how he hates it, on himself!) should 
have his likeness to a wax doll accentu- 
ated and his feelings lacerated by being 
forced by a fond mamma to wear pastel 
tints and Byronesque styles. 

Insist upon a boy’s accomplishing the 
mechanical parts of dressing independ- 
ently and wholly. (I know one woman 
who has to tie her husband's necktie for 
him to this day!) Show him the neces- 
sity of neatness in the care of his per- 
sonal belongings, just as you would a 
girl, always bearing in mind that Mr 
Example is a better teacher than Mrs 
Precept. Help a boy to learn early the 
rudiments of good dressing by letting 
him select all his own garments, at first 
under the guidance of someone who 
combines taste and discretion with a 
young heart. Slowly but surely his taste 
will develop; he will grow to know 
real value from the pretense of it, and 
eventually, when he reaches man’s estate, 
will choose his clothing for a man’s work 
and wear with such nice discrimination 
that a wife’s help will be quite super- 
fluous in this direction. 
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To be sure, the carrying out of the 
plan takes years of patience; but, to the 
man, is not the capacity for quickly and 
satisfactorily disposing of the ever pres- 
ent clothes question well worth the trou- 
ble to the boy and his guardians? And 
this is but one of many acquirements 


resulting from the training. In this 
way a wife will do more toward dress- 
ing a husband, and dressing him well, 
than it is possible to accomplish in any 
other way; but she does it for the hus- 
band of someone else—her daughter-in- 
law! 


The Brockway Mystery 


By Rerrcca U. Dopp 


HE new cousin, who was a Van 

Asten, must be welcomed in an ade- 
quate manner; this was the decision 
reached by Mr and Mrs Brockway. The 
menu was worked out on economical 
lines, and Mr Brockway suggested “a 
good, strong consomme, a good fish, a 
generous roast, an entree or two, and an 
inviting salad.” These could all be 
cooked at home, and the caterer would 
supply the rest. 

Cook rather demurred, as some fan- 
cied grievance unavenged had still to be 
settled, and a “company dinner would be 
an imposition.” But the ruffled spirit 
was calmed, and the guests were wel- 
comed with charming abandon by merry 
Mrs Brockway. The guests were seated, 
jollity and repartee keeping high carni- 
val in the vicinity of Mrs Brockway. 

“IT am sorry to interrupt your bon 
mots, Fanny,” broke in Mr Brockway, 
after having made vain attempts to gain 


her attention, “but you don’t seem to 
observe that this pause is embarrassing, 
that the dinner has come to a stand- 
still.” 

Fanny, brought back to realities, faced 
them resolutely. “A standstill? Why, 
what ought to come next?” she ex- 
claimed, and looked down at the array 
of forks at her place to see what had 
been eaten. “Why, the fish of course,” 
she said, looking at the waitress, who 
stood with an air of washing her hands 
of any share in the blame. “Bring the 
fish,” said the mistress, “bring the fish at 
once, Agnes!” 

Agnes shook her head. 

“She says there is no fish,” said Mr 
Brockway. 

“But there is a fish!” said Mrs Brock- 
way ; “I saw it with my own eyes. It was 
a beautiful great fish, and it was to be 
boiled, and to be covered all over with 
olives, and slices of lemon, and sauce 
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and capers, and all sorts of hot tasting 
things. Now, Agnes, bring that fish!” 
“The platter is there, ma’am,” said 
Agnes, “but no fish.” 
“That is cook, all over,” said the mis- 
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tress; “she is cross, and won't let us have 
that fish. Agnes, tell cook that I'll make 
her a present if that fish comes in two 
minutes.” 

“She says the fish came up,” said 
Agnes, who was between two fires, hav- 
ing already suffered the wrath and indig- 
nation of the cook, who accused her of 
having abstracted the fish. 

“Go and tell her the fish did not come 
up,” said Fanny. 

“T should not dare say another word 
to her on the subject, ma’am,” whim- 
pered Agnes, “she is in one of her 
dreadful rages with me.” 

“Fanny, this has been going on for a 
quarter of an hour,” said her hnsband ; 
“vou were taken up and did not notice. 
You'll have to go and ask about it your- 
self.” 

“T don’t dare,” said Fanny; “at least 
I don’t dare go all alone. I tell you, let’s 
all go! Come, every one of you; we 
will all go down and ask cook about that 
fish!” 


The idea struck everyone as a happy 
inspiration. Mrs Brockway sprang up 
and all the party followed. She led the 
way out of the back door of the dining 
room, through the pantries, past the 
dumb waiter where stood a huge empty 
platter, which everybody carefully exam- 
ined, and then went down the steep stairs 
to the basement. In the kitchen a robust, 
red-faced woman of fifty stood dishing 
the vegetables in great silver dishes; she 
was full of righteous wrath, and was 
uttering anathemas upon the hapless 
Agnes. She had done her duty, she felt, 
and nobody could ask her to do more 
than her duty. She had cooked that fish 
to a turn, and made it a feast to the eves, 
as well as to the palate, and if that Agnes 
declared there was no fish, why— 

At this moment, just as she was ready 
to explode with her pent-up emotions, 
the kitchen door opened, and she turned 
to annihilate the enenly. Cook stood, 
ladle in hand, looking at the intruder. 
Mrs Brockway’s bright face was thrust 
in, who, finding herself so far safe, 
entered, resplendent in shining raiment 
and dazzling white throat and arms. 

“Cook,” said she, in solemn exhorta- 
tion, “where is that fish?” 

Each guest in turn took up the refrain, 
“Cook, where is that fish?” 

Angry to begin with, the cook grew 
furious, and then pugnacious. But the 
endless iteration was too much for her, 
and when, after the final question was 
put, they all burst into laughter, she 
joined in, put her hands on her sides, 
and looking from one to another, of the 
party, began her story. 

She had, she said, taken as much pains 
with that fish as though it had been a 
child of her own; she had cleaned it, and 
skinned it, and rubbed in lemon, and 
bread crumbs: she had boiled it to a turn, 
then she had decorated it with mush- 
rooms, parsley, capers and potato balls; 
then made the most beautiful sauce of 
eggs, cream, lemon juice and a piece of 
shallot the size of a bean, put it on a 
platter and sent the whole thing up. She 
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could tell no more. To substantiate her 
words, she showed the gridiron and the 
saucepan; she pointed out the place 
where the dumb waiter had been, told 
how she had put the fish on the top shelf 
and sent it up with a will. 

Agnes, who had crept down in the 
train of the guests, found opportunity to 
tell her side of the story, and each mo- 
ment the miracle grew. 

“Is there a cat?” asked one of the 
guests, with an air of having given his 
whole mind to the subject. 

“No cat, no dog, not even a mouse.” 

But at this moment came a_ shout. 
“The fish has arrived, Mrs Brockway,” 
cried Mr March, from the top of the 
stairs. “The fish has arrived, a little late, 
but in good order!” The party scam- 
pered up and found the fish on its platter, 
properly arranged on the table, and Mr 
March keeping guard over it lest it 
should vanish again. 

At first he affected an air of mystery 
and refused to gratify the general inquis- 
itiveness, but the facts gradually came 
out. When the others went down to 
interview the cook he had _ remained 
behind with a view to a general examina- 
tion of the dumb waiter and pantries. He 
had found the empty platter, which bore 
unmistakable traces of having once con- 
tained a fish. There was a rim of sauce, 
a caper or two, and a stray olive, besides 
bits of parsley. Where, then, was the 
fish? He found out all the pantry secrets, 
but no fish was there; turning again to 
the waiter he was dumfounded by a 
sight which had no parallel in his expe- 
rience. 


While he looked at the platter there 
descended from above a form and sub- 
stance easily recognizable as a fish. As 
if by magic, it settled in its proper shape, 
and lay apparently just as the cook pre- 
pared it. The truth was that she had 
given the lift such a tremendous impetus 
that the fish had bounced off the platter 
and gone to the top of the dumb waiter, 
where, owing to the glutinous quality of 
its sauces, it had stuck fast until the 
attraction of gravitation had gradually 
weakened the force of adhesion, and it 
fell back to its place. 

The fish was a trifle cold, but every- 
body forgave that circumstance. Had 
Mrs Brockway wished to give spirit to 
her dinner, she could have devised no 
better fillip than that afforded by the 
fish episode. 


ALOERE 
LEVERS 


The Brownings 


No better lot than this the world can know 
Of these that were twin beacon-lights of art: 
Twice great because they played the lovers’ part, 
And were but man and woman—wiser so. 
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The Critic in the Kitchen 


By Desuier Wetcn, Author of The Bachelor and the Chafing-Dish, ete 


VI—Art 


AND A Few REcIPEsS 


Copyright—All rights reserved 


| FANCY that the greatest art possibly 
obtainable in cookery would result 
from an alliance between two such mas- 
ters as Lrillat Savarin and Charles Elme 
Francatelli. The former distin- 
guished as a philosophe in the science of 
gastronomy, a chemist, and a cook be- 
cause he could thus demonstrate what 
he preached. Francatelli is still living, 
the chief cook of England, the maitre 
dhotel for years in the household of 
Queen Victoria. The science therefore 
of the first man, coupled with the deft art 
of the second man, would have produced 
a wonder. 

But, alas! when Savarin imported from 
New England (near Hartford) the first 
turkey that was eaten in Paris lran- 
catelli's cookery was yet unknown! 
intend devoting this chapter mainly to 
the consideration of a number of recipes 
for dishes which I believe reach the 
highest gastronomical art, according to 
Savarin, and a few in which l’rancatelli 
has exerted his best skill and intelligence. 

HOW SAVARIN FRIED FISH 

In Savarin’s Physiologie du Gout, 
which was according to Balzac a verita- 
ble decalogue, irrefragable as the laws 
of Kepler, is thus set down the way 
to fry fish: “The beauty of a good 
fry is in carbonizing or browning the 
surface by sudden immersion—the proc- 
ess known as ‘the surprise.” It forms 
a sort of vault to enclose all that is valua- 
ble, prevents the fat from reaching it and 
concentrates the juices so as to best 
develop the alimentary qualities. Don’t 
forget when you have any of those trout 
weighing scarcely more than a quarter of 
a pound, and fetched from streams that 
murmur far from the capital—don’t for- 
get, I say, to fry them in the very finest 


olive oil you have. This simple dish, 
properly served with slices of lemon, is 
worthy of a cardinal. In exactly the 
same way you should treat smelts, of 
which adepts think so much.” 

Hlave you, my dear housewife, have 
you ever tried to fry vour fish this way ? 
Hlave you ever cooked small fish in deep 
boiling oil or lard in the way you would 
a doughnut or a cruller? Did you ever 
fry your meat croquettes this way—or 
are they generally soft and greasy out of 
a shallow pan? 

THE CURES OMELET 

According to Savarin this famous dish 
was made as follows: “Iflash the roes 
of two carp, carefully bleached, a piece of 
fresh tunny and a little minced shallot. 
Well mixed throw the whole into a sauce- 
pan with a lump of the best butter and 
whip it up until the butter is melted. 
Then in an oval dish mix separately a 
lump of butter with parsley and chives, 
and squeezing over it the juice of a lemon 
place it over hot embers in_ readiness. 
Next, complete the omelet by heating up 
twelve eggs (of course this recipe can be 
reduced), pouring in the roes and tunny, 
stirring till all is well mixed; then, when 
properly finished, and of the proper form 
and consistence, spread it out skillfully on 
the oval dish, and serve to be eaten at 
once. This dish should be reserved for 
breakfasts of refinement, for connoisseurs 
in gastronomic art—those who under- 
stand eating with judgment; but espe- 
cially let it be washed down with some 
good old wine, and you will see 
wonders !” 

Now, of course it were manifestly 
absurd to think of this elaborately made 
dish being prepared for the everyday 
New England family breakfast with the 
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table delight expressed by Savarin, and 
1 am afraid that the washing down of it 
by “good old wine” would not be a judi- 
cious way for a farmer to begin his day's 
work, but really if you will try this dish 
at a little noonday dejeuner at Del- 
monico’s you will thank the cure who 
invented it. 
SAVARIN’S FONDUE 

Savarin says this dish is of Swiss 
origin, and that “it is healthy, savory 
and appetizing dish, quickly dressed, 
and always convenient to place before 
unexpected guests.” [ have made it 
with great success in the chafing-dish 
and can recommend it. Beat up as many 
eggs in a saucepan as you have guests 
and add to this about a third as much in 
weight of Gruviere cheese, and the half 
of that weight in butter. You had better 
grate the cheese rather than cut it in 
small pieces. Put over the fire and stir 
the whole to be about the consistence of a 
Welsh rabbit; now put in a little salt 
and “a strong dose of pepper, that being 
a special attribute of this ancient dish,” 
said Savarin, but he did not chronicle 
whether it should be red or black. I have 
used cayenne, and served the whole, at 
a simmering point, on trimmed toast. 

OMELETTE A LA CELESTINE 

While on the subject of eggs let me 
give this recipe for a particularly attrac- 
tive dish for a woman's luncheon. Break 
four eggs into a bowl and only beat them 
enough to mix the white and the yolk 
thoroughly. Add then a tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar and a very little butter. 
Put a teaspoonful of butter in the omelet 
pan and let it thoroughly grease the 
bottom, and when hot turn in the mixture. 
Shake the pan so the eggs do not set, 
then brown until the raw egg is all 
cooked, lifting the cooked part every few 
seconds to allow the raw egg to run upon 
the hot pan. As soon as it is set add 
three tablespoonfuls of strawberry jam; 
fold over the omelet, turn into a platter 
and dust over with powdered sugar. 

FRANCATELLI'S FILLET 
Few private households whose kitchens 


are presided over only by Bridgets know 
the luxury and delight of a fine fillet of 
beef. Perhaps the best English authority 
for its cooking is Signor Francatelli— 
who in spite of his name is a very bloom- 
ing Englishman! Really it is very seldom 
one is treated to an artistically prepared 
fillet unless it is obtained at Delmonico’s, 
the Waldorf, or some noted restaurant. 
A few months ago, however, I did sit 
down to an exceptionally good dish pre- 
pared by a private colored servant in 
Baltimore that I shall call a “Fillet a la 
Bombaugh” in memory of my excellent 
host. Simply it was fillet aux cham- 
pignons. 

But now let us consider the fillet from 
the professional standpoint. Pare off 
the sinewy skin, and lard it closely, and 
now prepare for braising a la Franca- 
telli: Tirst place the trimmings in a 
narrow oblong braising pan on_ the 
drainer, then put in the fillet and garnish 
around with carrot, celery, a couple of 
onions with two cloves stuck in each, a 
fagot of parsley and green onions gar- 
nished with thyme and bay leaf, and two 
blades of mace. Moisten with a bottle of 
light white wine, cover the whole with 
a well-buttered paper, put the lid on the 
pan and set the fillet to boil gently, on a 
slow fire, with live embers on the lid, 
basting the fillet frequently with its own 
liquor while braising, which will require 
ahout two hours. Toward the latter part 
of the time glaze the larding with some 
thin light-colored glaze, and set the fillet 
in the oven to dry the larding and see that 
it does not burn or color too much. Now, 
dish it up and garnish around with 
alternate groups of carrots and turnips 
which are shaped like olives, balls, half- 
moons, or odd shapes, all of which must 
have been previously boiled in broth with 
a grain of salt, a little sugar and a small 
piece of butter. Intermixed with these 
place some groups of green peas, Irench 
beans cut in diamonds, asparagus heads 
and buds of cauliflower. Sauce the fillet 
around with bright LEspagnole* sauce, 


~ *Sauces to be treated of in another chapter. 
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mixed with some of the essence used 
in the braising, previously clarified ; glaze 
the beef and send to the table as fillet 
a la jardiniere. 
A FRICANDEAU OF VEAL 

Your butcher will tell you what a 
fricandeau is—if he knows his art. If he 
doesn’t know he will very likely say “I 
haven't one this morning.” A fricandeau 
is the inner side of a leg of veal, directly 
under the udder. When cooked properly 
there are several ways of serving it— 
with purce of peas, a la macedoine, etc. 
In making ready for the fire the fricand- 
cau should be flattened with your cutlet 
bat, and the sinewy covering pared off. 
It should then be well larded with strips 
of fat bacon. On the bottom of the pan 
strew sliced carrot, onion, celery and 
parsley, and cover all with slices of fat 
bacon, upon which place the fricandeau. 
Now moisten with good stock, cover with 
well-buttered paper, and cover all with 
a lid. The veal should braise gently for 
three hours and be frequently basted in 
its own gravy, and when nearly done 
remove paper and lid to dry the larding 
and then baste with its own glaze. For 
garnishing, serve with puree of green 
peas first placed in the dish. It is called 
a la macedoine when it is prepared for 
serving with a garnishing of small vege- 
tables as treated in the recipe for braised 
beef, and a shoulder of lamb larded, a la 
financicre, is prepared in the same way. 

CHICKEN FRICASSEE 

This is a common dish in American 

households, and the southern darkey cook 
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understands it better than the average 
New England cook. Let us try it a la 
St Lambert, as I have tried it, and then 
perhaps you will like the French way. 
Mind, I am giving in this chapter some 
elaborate recipes, but they only need a 
little love of the art and a good cook, and 
I am introducing no ingredients that 
cannot be obtained from a first class 
store. 

I will presume that you know how (in 
a way) to cut up a chicken for fricassee. 
Cut into dice a carrot, an onion, about 
four ounces of raw ham and a bunch of 
celery. Put all this in a stewpan with a 
walnut of butter, half a bay leaf, sprig 
of thyme, two or three cloves, a piece 
of mace and a couple of peppercorns. 
Now stir over a slow fire for ten min- 
utes without coloring and then add a 
pint of broth and a pint of French wine; 
boil gently for half an hour and then 
strain into a basin. Put into a stewpan 
with three ounces of butter, the pieces of 
chicken, and shake them over the fire till 
they become firm without browning. Put 
in two tablespoonfuls of flour and shake 
well for a couple of minutes and then put 
in the prepared broth, and stir over the 
fire until it boils. The dish can be easily 
tested now that it shall be cooked neither 
too much nor too little, and that the 
scum be properly skimmed. When 
ready to serve place around the chicken 
in a dish groups of vegetables—a la 
jardiniere —and upon them pour the 
sauce, to which could be added button 
mushrooms if you like. 


The Cry of the Mothers 


By 1. 


Let us go back to earth again; 
Our children need our care; 
Some yet are babes, and some strong men 
Whom life holds in its snare; 
We read their hearts. How can we share 
More of this joy beyond their ken? 
Redeemer, hear our prayer! 
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BY OUR OBSERVERS 
AND EXPERIMENTERS 


#One of the reasons why stone houses or 
buildings look better than structures of other 
material, is due to the unity of tone in color, 
which is also negative, and which goes well 
with its natural surroundings of earth, of grass 
and trees. Proportion of course is the first 
requisite in producing a building of pleasing 
exterior, and then comes color, and the closer 
to one neutral tone one keeps, the better the 
artistic effect. Strong contrast in shutters, 
window casings, cornices, etc, to the body of the 
house looks cheap and becomes tiresome to 
see. The somewhat recent fashion of painting 
shingle roofs green is a good one, and houses 
painted all green, including chimneys, with the 
“trimmings” in slightly lighter tone, often look 
extremely well. But the green should be dark 
and neutral, more on the olive order. Stone 
grays, stone browns and red browns treated 
similarly are usually very satisfactory. But in 
any case try to make your house color blend 
with its environment, instead of contrasting 


with it—M. W. F. 


A dealer in charge of an exhibit of English 
china at the Chicago exposition gave me a piece 
of information about the care of gold decora- 
tion on china. “Wash it in water as hot as 
you like,” he said, “but don't put soap on it. 
Seap dulls the gold and makes it rub off.”— 
Janet Jones Albert. 


®\ pupil of the New England School of 
Cookery is the author of a new dessert. “I 
have the misfortune,’ she confessed, “of 
mothering a family who decline to eat any- 
thing which has the suggestion of being a left- 
over. One of their pet antipathies is stale 
cake; a cake two days old leaves the table 
untouched in our house. If you have ever 
tried to solve the problem of using up stale 
cake, you know how many, or rather how few, 
ways there are to dispose of it. The other 
day I had beautiful success with an experi- 
ment. There was some sponge cake two days 


old on hand. I crumbled it finely, added a few 
currants chopped fine, citron peel, and chopped 
English walnuts; then I flavored it with 
vanilla and moistened it with a beaten egg. [| 
rolled it into croquettes, which I dipped in egg, 
then in cake crumbs, dried and rolled exactly 
like bread crumbs. Afterward, when fried in 
deep fat, drained on brown paper and served 
hot with a good wine sauce, they disappeared 
with alacrity.—C. 

®When my children were babies and begin- 
ning to hitch or creep about the floor in cold 
weather, I made for them drawer legs exactly 
such as described by Mrs M. G. K. in the 
January magazine, only my children wore them 
in the daytime under their hose and brought 
up over the diaper at the side, where they 
buttoned to the underwaist.—M. G. G. 


The formula for bread making given by 
Elspeth MacDonald is just right. From one 
barrel of flour we made one hundred and fifty 
loaves; then we had half a dozen new baking 
tins, an almost imperceptible trifle smaller, and 
the next barrel made an even two hundred 
loaves; but each barrel lasted ten days with 
the same number of boarders and about the 
same line of general custom.—City Cafe. 

#1 bit my nails until I was eighteen years of 
age, and so badly were they gnawed at times 
that I could scarcely sleep at night for the 
pain. This is the way I broke myself. I 
would let one nail grow out at a time. Take 
the thumb, for instance. I would gnaw away 
on all the other fingers, but this particular nail 
1 coaxed into growth, and when it was long 
enough, I rounded it nicely, tinted it, polished 
it, and grew so proud of it that I then took 
another one for treatment. This I treated in 
the same way, biting freely at any of the other 
cight, but keeping my thumb manicured nicely, 
and training No 2 at the same time. In this 
way my field for nibbling was cut down each 
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time, but so gradually that I didn’t miss it. 
This may seem silly to those who have never 
had this habit, but it assuredly was the way 
I broke myself, and is nothing more than a 
practical appeal to the pride. Occasionally, 
after I thought I was cured, if the nail was 
broken or snagged, presenting a rough edge, 
it was impossible to resist gnawing at it, until 
I formed the habit of immediately trimming 
it evenly with scissors or nail file—Martha 
W. Potter. 


The annual pay supper of the women’s mis- 
sionary society of our church has always been 
a trial and a vexation, until affairs reached a 
climax. The crowd was large and unruly, 
and the disgraceful spectacle was witnessed 
of newcomers standing behind the chairs of 
those who were seated and clamoring for 
haste on the part of the diners. In this rush 
the diners were poorly served, the tables soon 
lost all semblance of daintiness, the waste of 
food was outrageous and toilets and tempers 
suffered. This year a radical change was de- 
cided and the sequel proves the plan a success. 
We arranged four long tables in the hall where 
the supper was served, each table capable of 
accommodating fifty. When the first fifty 
people had lined up in the anteroom for their 
supper, they were admitted to Table No 1, and 
the doorkeeper was instructed to prevent any 
further entries. The fifty were daintily served 
with oyster stew, crackers, pickles, celery, rolls 
and butter, and for this first course in the 
menu, one coupon from tickets was detached. 
At the end of seven minutes a gong sounded 
and the first fifty diners advanced decently and 
in order to Table No 2. In three minutes Table 
No 1 was brushed and reset and the second 
installment of fifty from the anteroom was 
admitted and received exactly the same treat- 
ment as the first fifty. The few in the ante- 
room who were in excess of fifty awaited with- 
out grumbling, secure in the knowledge that 
in ten minutes their turn would come. At 
Table No 2, the menu was Boston baked beans, 
pickled cabbage, brown bread, salad and pre- 
serves, and a second coupon was detached. 
At the end of seven minutes the gong sounded 
again and the first fifty advanced to Table No 
3, and those at Table No 1 advanced to Table 
No 2. Three minutes were devoted to brush- 
ing and resetting the tables, and then the third 
installment of fifty was admitted from the 
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anteroom to Table No 1. At Table No 3, the 
menu included turkey and all its accompani- 
ments, mashed potatoes, cranberry sauce, slaw, 
olives and hot biscuit and butter, coffee and 
doughnuts, and a third coupon was detached. 
At the end of seven minutes, the diners ad- 
vanced once more, the first fifty (or as many 
as desired of this number) to Table No 4. 
Table No 4 was known as an “extra” and to 
this only holders of “four-coupon” tickets 
were privileged. At Table No 4, ice cream, 
cake, fruits and confectionery were served. 
Those who did not desire the extra quietly 
passed from the supper room. This supper, 
as stated, proved a success. At no time was 
there a clamoring crowd in the anteroom. 
At the tables the diners shared exactly alike 
and were served simultaneously. The business 
man with scant time at his disposal secured 
an ample meal within half an hour, and above 
all there was no waste of food. Each plate 
was set before the diner with an impartial 
and amply sufficient allotment of food, and in 
almost every case the plate was cleared. Late 
in the evening as the diners decreased in num- 
ber, they were admitted in squads of twenty- 
five and even a lesser number. But the idea 
of progression was rigidly maintained through- 
out. We sold our “four-coupon” tickets for 
fifty cents and the “three-coupon” tickets for 
thirty-five cents.—Mrs A. R. 


® Queer how the smallest trifle helps, if it is 
just right. The cutest instance of this I have 
seen in a long while is shown by the sketch 
herewith. A narrow piece is punched out of 
the spoon handle, but not cut off at the upper 
end. The strip is bent back and curved, so that 
when the spoon slides down this 

curved projection catches the edge of 

the bowl and pre- -— 

vents the spoon 

from falling in. 

This prevention of 

the common trouble of losing spoon, ladle, etc, 
in pan, bowl, or other receptacle, is just too 
simple for anything!—Mrs Aplin. 


¥ The “protest” which appeared in the Novem- 
ber Goop HovusEKEEPING called forth a hearty 
cheer from at least one of its readers. The 
frank and free expression of that protest must 
be a help to some who cherish the same feel- 
ings which the writer holds, but have not the 
courage to give utterance to them in their own 
homes. Four years’ experience in Germany, 
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where single beds are a matter of course, 
under all circumstances, made the establish- 
ment of single beds in my home, on our re- 
turn, an easy matter. The separate rooms 
could not be so easily arranged, but sepa- 
rate beds and bureau could be easily provided, 
both in “‘mamma’s room,” and in that occupied 
by the two small boys. More than one friend, 
on seeing my room, has said: “I wish my 
husband could see this!”—A. G. 
I have a little article which my husband 
made for me which is highly useful in removing 
cobwebs or dust 
A which gather ona 
Vi ceiling. My hight, 
plus the length of 
a broom handle, will not reach to our high 
ceiling, so my husband made a frame like this 
for me, which I fasten a dust cloth over; then 
I am ready for work.—M. W. S. 


A superior way—both as to method and 
results—to clean a knitted or crocheted wool 
baby afghan is to put it into an old pillow- 
case before sopping it up and down in a gen- 
crous quantity of naphtha or gasoline. Do 
not rub or wring. When ready to take from 
the cleansing agent, press gently against the 
side of the tub, remove the case and dry out 
of doors or in a current of fresh air. <A large 
couch cover can be treated successfully in the 
same manner, using a sheet to hold it. The 
gasoline may be left to settle and the top 
poured back into the bottles. “Waste not, 
want not.”—B. P. 


#A young mother of my acquaintance im- 
provises a play and study table for the 
kindergarten and primary members of her 
family by supporting one of the boards from 
her extension table snugly on two stout chairs. 
Iler three tots find the low table both ample 
and comfortable. When not in use the “table” 
retires to obscurity behind some door.—Mrs 


A. R. 


¥ A bit of information given me in the sum- 
mer, by a fellow boarder, has been of great 
value to me, and I should be glad to pass it 
along. To remove stains from white goods, 
dissolve a rounded tablespoonful of chloride 
of lime in an eight-quart pail of water, con- 
veniently full. Put the stained article to soak 
in this water until the stain disappears, 
squeezing it through the hand occasionally. 
A little white dress, hopelessly stained, as I 
thought, the year before, with pear, was thus 


treated, and in twenty-four hours the stains 
had disappeared, with never any apparent 
injury to the goods. Mildew has been re- 
moved in the same way. During busy days, I 
find this method easier than the care necessary 
when using stronger solutions, without the 
risk of injuring the material—aA. G. 


1 gave my boy on his ninth birthday a small 
pair of military brushes. Since then I have 
never had to remind him, as was daily neces- 
sary before, to brush his hair. Children enjoy 
the sense of ownership, and will gladly per- 
form certain duties, for the sake of using their 
own treasured possessions, when the same 
duties are forgotten, and the incentive is lost, 
if the utensils to he used are the common 
property of two or more members of the 
family.— A. G. 


#A\ teacher who was instructing a class of 
young girls on the hygiene of eating, adopted 
an excellent plan to teach them why food 
should be perfectly chewed before being swal- 
lowed. She put into a tumbler of artificial 
gastric juice a portion of well-chewed meat. 
It digested perfectly in an hour or two. A 
mouthful of meat, full of bits of food merely 
divided, not chewed, floated as undigested par- 
ticles in the gastric juice twenty-four hours 
later.—C. 

#1 do not lay claim to originating all of these 
ideas for tally cards, but I think I can safely 
say that the greater part have the advantage 
of being new to most people. Some of the 
prettiest of these tallies are the red silk pin- 
cushions made in the shape of hearts. Large 
white-headed pins are used for the counts. 
Then, something on the same idea, and nice 
for souvenirs afterward, are tiny scent bags. 
These came to my notice at a card party given 
by Princeton students. The bags were very 
effective in their orange and black satin, and 
they were fastened to black paper tallies by 
bunches of orange ribbon. Japanese fans with 
strings hanging from them are pretty. Dig 
glass beads are strung on the sirings for 
counts. For the woman who doesn't like to 
sew, but is quick with brush and pen, there 
are almost unlimited possibilities. Among 
these pieces of water color paper cut and 
colored to represent slices of watermelon are 
odd and effective. There are holes punched 
in the paper through which ribbons bearing 
tiny black penny dolls, or pasteboard seeds, 
can be fastened, according to the maker's taste. 
Then there are cards upon which clippings 
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from magazines may be pasted. It is surpris- 
ing what aid the advertising section lends for 
this purpose. A few lines added in ink make 
the little picture look almost like a pen and 
ink sketch. The birch bark tally is a pretty 
reminder of summer days. If the bark prove 
unruly, moisten and press with a hot iron. 
Then cut it into hearts and clubs, and use 
an ordinary card punch on the tally the night 
of the card party —A. L. J. 


Here is a recipe for cheese croquettes that 
I have found extremely pepular when served 
Cut into 
small dice one pound of American cheese. 
Have ready one cupful of hot cream sauce in 
a saucepan, add the cheese and the yolks of 
diluted with a little cream. 
Stir until well blended, and let the mixture 
remain on the stove for a moment until the 
cheese gets with salt, red 
and white pepper and a little nutmeg. Set on 
the ice until cold, then form into croquettes 
and _ roll crumbs. Dip in egg, 
then in crumbs again and fry in deep, hot fat 
until a brown. — Emma _ Paddock 


Telford, 


at a course breakfast or luncheon. 


two beaten eggs, 


“steady.” Season 


in fine bread 


delicate 


#1 watched a professional cleaner make a 
Instead of 
mark at once, he began 
from it. He stretched a 
serap of thin white broadcloth on the end of 


spot on a delicate silk disappear. 
attacking the ugly 
about ten inches 
his finger, dipped it lightly in gasoline and 
worked quickly around the spot in wheel-like 
sweeps, getting nearer and nearer the stain, 
which yielded in a few minutes to gentle but 
steady rubbing. The gradual approach to 
cleaning the stain, he explained, did away with 
all danger of leaving the halo one often has 
¢o sponge out after a stain disappears.—C. 


*% Children’s nursery bibs made of glass towel- 
ing, bound around the neck and tied with 
white linen tape, tied around the neck and 
under the arms, are very serviceable, washing 
nicely, and absorbing liquids better than thick 
or starched fabrics. Being securely fastened 
on, they do not get out of place or in the 
child’s way. Glass toweling also makes clean, 
serviceable kitchen aprons, a little more expen- 
sive than gingham, but much more durable. 
—Jj. Y. 

# We have 12 o'clock dinner, and the day 
before I want to bake bread I pare two or 
three more potatoes than I want for dinner, 
and when cooked mash them into the water 
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in which they were cooked and stir in enough 
flour to make a batter. When cool, stir in 
yeast, cover and set. aside till next morning. 
In the morning I take enough warm water to 
make amount wanted (I use about three pints), 
a small handful of salt and the yeast batter. 
I stir in all the flour which can be stirred 
in with a big spoon without leaving any dry 
flour in the pan. When light, I mold into 
loaves, let rise and bake. Knead each loaf 
thoroughly. It is a physical impossibility for 
me to give bread the long, thorough kneading 
which it requires, but by taking one loaf at 
atime it is not hard. This makes good, whole- 
some bread, and it keeps well.—Mrs G. S. 
McKee. 


¥ When we bought our new range we had a 
pan made to fit the oven, for baking cookies 
and biscuits. It is eighteen by eighteen inches 
in size and the edges are one inch high. It 
is made of the best sheet iron and cost forty 
cents. It saves time and fuel to have the oven 
full at each baking. This, I think, was a 
Goop HovusEKEEPING suggestion, and it has 
proved its worth.—Bettiec. 


# Our range sits twenty inches out from the 
wall. Back of this I have a coal box which 
has 
COAL the bottom so 
that I can roil 
it out easily 
w when sweeping. 
The box is sixteen inches wide and three feet 
long, and is ten inches deep in the deepest part. 
A second bottom in the box slopes at an angle 
of fifteen degrees from horizontal, and the 
end of the box, which is used for the front 
(the upper end of the sloping bottom), is cut 
away so that a coal shovel may be slipped 
down the inclined plane. The box holds two 
hods full of coal, which lasts all day for cook- 
ing. Thus my husband can carry in coal once 
a day and know I will not have any cause for 
heavy lifting. The rollers could be used on a 
woodbox as well, though the inclined bottom 
would of course be of no use. The accom- 
panying sketch shows how the box is con- 
structed.—M. W. S. 


rollers in 


A subscriber to this magazine had given her 
recently an elegant plate glass china cabinet 
set in a frame of golden oak, with plate glass 
shelves and mirror back. Wishing to exhibit 
her pretty collection of plates but fearing she 
would endanger the safety of both plates and 
shelves by setting them—the plates—on end, 
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she put her wits to work to think out a plan. 
The result was as follows: She bought three 
brass extension rods, with pretty knobs, a 
variety much used at present for holding 
curtains, costing twenty cents apiece, including 
the brass screws into which they slip. A 
cabinet maker put in the screws and rods in 
the back of the cabinet about an inch above 
each shelf. It was done in a workmanlike 
manner, and now there is no possible danger 
with the rods as barriers to protect the delicate 
china.—Annie C. S. 


¥ If you will wash the feet of new hose before 
they are worn you will find their lasting qual- 
ities enhanced. A saleswoman in the hosiery 
department of a large store told me this and 
I have since followed the suggestion with 
profit—Janet Jones Albert. 


#1 have often heard old housekeepers say that 
they did not like their cooks to have beaus. 
I do not agree with them, my experience is 
that it makes them neater in the kitchen and 
about their own personal appearance, and more 
anxious to learn to cook well, and to keep 
the kitchen orderly. If the beau is made 
welcome, with kindly frankness between mis- 
tress and maid, the latter will be willing to 
render good service, and try to keep her place 
as long as possible, taking pardonable pride 
in her clean kitchen and_ brightly polished 
tinware.—Jeannette Young. 


The dollar clocks which, however useful, are 
certainly not ornamental, may be so mounted 
that the little white 
face becomes a second- 


ary consideration as 
compared with the 
; pretty corner in which 
‘ it is installed. Fasten 
in corner. three 
triangular brackets, 
measuring eight in- 
ches on two sides and 


ity 


twelve on the base, 
resting them on cleats 


‘ screwed to the wall. 
= x Place the highest of 
= these three feet from 


the ceiling, the second 


= fifteen inches below it, 

and third fifteen 
inches below the second. On the middle shelf 
is placed the clock. whitewood  pancl 


twelve by thirty, ornamented with a design in 
burnt work, is fastened in front, with a round 


piece cut out to show the face of the clock. 
The ingenious woman who devised this idea, 
like that other woman who planned a house 
making no provision for a_ stairway, found 
after she had finished her corner that she had 
not allowed for the fact that clocks must be 
wound, so she unscrewed the panel and fas- 
tened it to a cleat at the left-hand side, making 
the brass hinges a part of the decoration. This 
might be carried out in a number of pretty 
ways, one of them being to have the clock 
panel shortened and having shelves under- 
neath for china, the shelf above holding bric- 
a-brac.—A. C. 


There is an old saying, “When you give a 
pan of inilk, don’t skim it.” An equally prac- 
tical one would be, “When you give old 
clothes, don’t cut off the buttons.” It is bad 
enough when the articles go in boxes to the 
far away heathen, but when given in our own 
neighborhoods, they become constant reminders 
of an indifferent charity. Neither the attic 
dwellers of the north nor the tent dwellers of 
the south have the necessary buttons, some- 
times not the thread, and never the money to 
buy either. So they depend on pins, which 
are seldom reliable, to hold their souls and 
bodies together, and “in Dixie,’ where the 
pickaninnies know no garments but “ol’ cloes,” 
the continued exhibition of black backs and 
fronts is as demoralizing as it is inconvenient. 
So “when you give old clothes, don’t cut off 
the buttons,” unless you sew on some more !— 


Grace Stephenson. 


®Should I build another house, even a sum- 
mer house, I would provide access to the bath- 
room from the guest room as well as from 
the hall. The advantages are obvious.—J. 


@ Miss Nora Stevens in a recent issue gave 
a splendid use for soft black hose. I never 
throw any hose away, utilizing them for vari- 
ous purposes. Cut off the foot portions and 
sew the tops and bottoms of the “legs” to- 
gether, then fold once or twice according to 
size of hose. They may be used to take hold 
of flatirons, pots, skillets, etc. Furthermore, 
I find there is nothing better to wrap around 
a hot water bag or irons and plates for various 
warming purposes, in cases of emergency. For 
the latter purposes, sew one stocking’s cdge 
against the similar one of its mate at the top 


and bottom, after splitting lengthwise. In 
case of a sore on any part of a limb that must 
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be bandaged protect by wrapping about the 
bandage a soft hose split lengthwise twice, 
after cutting off the foot as already described. 
—Mrs La D. 


# A schoolma’am who has traveled all over 
America and Europe has her monogram 
painted not on one end of her trunk, but on 
the top as well as on each of the four sides. 
“It is not the public I am serving,” she says, 
“it was an idea evolved after I had wasted 
hours in baggage rooms hunting for my 
trunk. I have had to pick it out of great bales 
of luggage where only one side was visible 
and of course that was the side which had no 
initials on it. Now I can find it easily.”—C. 


mI saw a man throw half or three-quarters 
of a teaspoonful of baking powder into a 
Welsh rabbit just before he poured the rabbit 
on the toast, to make it light, he said. It 
certainly was a very light rabbit.—J. 


# The washing of a mush kettle or any other 
utensil usually hard to clean, has lost all its 
terrors for me since I learned how from a 
girl who worked for me. Pour half a cup 
of hot water into the dish, place over it a 
closely fitting cover, and set on the stove where 
the water will boil. In less than a minute 
the warm water and steam will have done the 
work and the particles of food that shortly 
before have seemed to be “grown fast” will 
wash off as easily as from the serving dishes. 
The method is so simple it seems hardly worth 
while to write it, yet of ten women I have told 
it to, but three were putting it in practice, the 
others were using a knife and an iron dish- 
cloth and time—M. W. S. 


#A clever demonstrator who gets a large 
salary from one of the best known tea com- 
panies for showing just how the fragrant leaf 
should be brewed, gave me these points, which 
I pass on for the benefit of other housekeepers: 
Measure out the tea, allowing a half teaspoon- 
ful for each cup of boiling water, reducing the 
proportions when several cups are required or 
increasing them if the tea used is not up to 
the standard, or if the drinker prefers it extra 
strong. Use fresh water that has just come 
to a boil for the first time. Put the tea in a 
cloth strainer, and pour through it the bub- 
bling, boiling water. Cover closely with a 
tea cozy and let the tea brew on the back of 
the range or at the table from three to five 
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minutes. If the tea is to stand for some time, 
remove the strainer with the tea leaves, else 
the fragrant aroma is dissipated and the tannin 
extracted. One of the best things to use for 
a tea or coffee strainer, says this same woman, 
is just an ordinary salt bag, washed and boiled. 
Make a hem in the top and slip one of the rings 
through it that may be bought for a few cents 
at any department or hardware store. These 
rings slip open just as a key ring does, so that 
the bag may be taken off and boiled without 
the least trouble—Emma Paddock Telford. 


gm In giving nourishment to an invalid, do not 
serve it in cups or glasses similar to those used 
for medicine. Even if the patient is not suf- 
ficiently nervous to imagine that the food has 
the flavor of medicine, this will detract in a 
The medicine 
closet should be supplied with cups, tumblers 
and spoons unlike those in general use in the 
family. When a dish has been used it should 
be removed at once. In a recent visit to a 
friend who is ill I was pleased to observe that 
flowers and pictures were arranged so as to 
screen from view much that was unpleasant, 
but a glass of water was standing in the sun- 
shine while the nurse was enjoying a volume 
of fables—M. R. D. D. 


measure from its enjoyment. 


® Thimble parties are popular in San Fran- 
cisco during Lent. Cards with a date and 
“Thimbles from 3 to 6” are sent out. The 
hostess provides the work, and it is really 
work. One young woman runs the machine, 
others baste and others do the finishing. 
Twelve little nightgowns for the inmates of a 
hospital for incurable children, neatly finished 
to the last button and buttonhole, were shown 
as the work of one afternoon. At 6, work is 
put aside and an hour is spent over shrimp 
salad, wafers, thin bread and butter and tea 
or cocoa.—A., C. 


#1 always keep my cracker bag on the shelf 
of the kitchen range and thus the crackers are 
always crisp and nice for the table—Mrs 
MacD. 


A bit of seashore lore useful when the ice- 
man fails is the following advice of a fisher- 
man: If you salt your fish to keep it put it 
in a drawer or on a rack of some kind so that 
the juices that form will not surround the fish 
but drip away 
Davis Chandler. 


into a dish beneath.—Julia 
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The Carew Rafha Workers 


66) OTHER,” said Molly Carew, one 
morning, “all the girls in our room 
are making Easter presents. What can I do?” 
“IT have an idea,” said Mrs Carew. ‘Cousin 
Justine is coming to visit us. She is only 
thirteen, but she can do the most beautiful 
basketry and raffia weaving. She makes per- 
fectly lovely things, such as any of you 
children could do. How would you like to 
have her give us all a lesson?” 

“That would be fine!” cried Molly. 
lieve it would be nicer than sewing.” 

“Much nicer, for you know you do not 
like sewing at ‘all.” 

“What could we make?” asked the children 
excitedly. 

“Wait till Justine comes, then you will learn 
what,” said their mother. 

One Saturday morning Justine arrived. 
She carried a great box of materials. She 
knew how to make weaving so delightful that 
the children wanted to work with raffia all 
day long. The first thing they learned was 
how to use the beautiful yellow strands, about 


“T be- 


which their cousin gave a very interesting 
little talk. 
“This is a fiber peeled from the inside bark 
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of a palm tree which grows in Madagascar,” 
she said. “It comes to America in immense 
quantities because it is needed for all sorts 
of things besides baskets. Florists use it for 
tying vines and plants to a support. The 
tough fiber we find binding a bunch of celery 
is raffa, and it is used in many other ways. 
It is very strong; you can hardly break it. 
Wetting it only makes it tougher, then it can 
be handled as easily as a bit of silk. 

“The very first thing we will do with 
raffia is to braid it, exactly as your hair is 
braided. Before we begin, the raffia must be 
put to soak in lukewarm water. In fifteen 
minutes it will look like long, flat strands of 
sea grass. I will take three of these strands, 
and tie them together at the thickest end. 
Madge, please hold the knotted end for me.” 

In a minute there was a braid two or three 
inches long, which Justine deftly shut into a 
drawer, braiding it quickly and winding it 
inside the drawer as its length grew. In 
half an hour, there were twenty or thirty 
yards cf the damp, braided raffia, which was 
rolled into a ball and given to Molly, who 
was set at work sewing the flat braid into a 
doll’s sailor hat. The circle grew and grew 
till it was large enough for the flaxen head of 
Mary Ann, the big doll of the household. 
Then it was coiled to form sides and flattened 
out again into a brim. The sewing was done 
on the inside with fine, thin strands of the 
raffa and a short darning needle. Occasion- 
ally Justine dampened it and shaped it over 
a small, round tin, pressing the crown and 
the brim with a hot iron. When it was fin- 
ished, trimmed with a band of velvet and a 
jaunty quill, the children grouped eagerly 
around the doll. Even the boys came to wax 
enthusiastic over Mary Ann’s new hat. 

“You boys can make beautiful Easter gifts. 
from raffia,” said Justine. “Let me show 
you how.” 

Phil soon grew tremendously interested in 
a wall pocket he planned to give his father 
for Easter. It was an oblong braided mat of 
dark red raffia with two lengths in each 
strand. The mat was twelve inches long by 
eight wide. with a pocket folded up four 
inches deep. The only part of the labor the 
children found difficult at first was the work- 
ing in of new strands of raffia as the braid 
grew thin. The lengths were added by 
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splicing in a new strand so carefully that 
when finished the join could hardly be seen. 
After the mat was made and _ sewed inte 
shape for the wall pocket, two braided strands 
of the red raffia were stitched securely to each 
corner and tied in the middle, loop fashion, 
to hang it on. An eight-inch length of split 
bamboo was sewn across the top and bottom 
of the back to keep it from sagging. The 
result was a newspaper holder as neat and 
strong as, Mr Carew declared, “he had been 
waiting to find for years.” 

There were several secret meetings after 
the children had mastered the art of raffia 
braiding when the boys wove a shopping bag 
for their mother, which she says will last for 
years. First of all, Justine showed the boys 
how to make a form to weave the basket 
upon. Two pieces of heavy cardboard were 
cut, wide at the top, narrower at the bot- 
tom. Between these went a stuffing of cotton 
batting, till the basket was as thick as de- 
sired; then it was wound around securely 
with cord. A. dark green raffia was braided 
with four lengths in each strand. The needle 
was threaded with green raffia and the thirty 
yards of braid were sewn very securely, work- 
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ing over the pasteboard form to give the bag 
shape. When finished, two strong braids 
were sewn at the top to make the handles. 
For the marketing and the shopping which 
were necessary for so big a household, the 
bag turned out to be of genuine use. 


The Venturesome Pups 


By Georce R. Britt 


Fuzz and Fluff were tiny pups, 

Soft as butter and round as cups; 
Tuzz was black and Fluff was white, 
Both had noses dark as night. 


“Ho!” said Fluff, “I’m off to find 

A rat or mouse of some fierce kind, 
And if I see a wolf or owl 

Or cat or weasel, then, I'll growl.” 


“Good!” said Fuzz, “and I'll go too, 
And bark and jump and growl like you; 
No animal in all the place 

Would dare to meet us face to face.” 


Then off they went, these woolly balls, 
Through the nursery, cross the halls, 
Brave and fearless. Listen, hark! 
Something moving in the dark! 


Fuzz and Fluff were scared to death, 
Didn’t dare to draw their breath; 

Back they flew like streaks of light 
Into their basket out of sight. 


“My!” said Fluff; “now, what was that, 
An elephant or tiger cat?” 

“T’m sure,” said Fuzz, “I couldn’t say, 
But home's the best place, anyway!” 
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Puss in the Corner 


A powdery substance through the fur of a 
cat, and constant stretching, indicate that the 
creature has many fleas. These pests quickly 
reduce the vitality of a cat and will eventualiy 
kill it if not removed. All the felines in our 
neighborhood were afflicted last summer and 
numerous experiments indulged in for their 
relief demonstrated at least three methods by 
which this can be done. The best way is to 
saturate the cat with olive oil; the fleas will 
come to the surface and can be caught and 
put into hot water. Leave the oil on for a 
few days and the cat will be happy, if not a 
thing of beauty. The second way is to fill the 
coat full of borax, repeatedly, and comb. It 
is a bad thing to wash a cat often, but when 
absolutely necessary use a mild soap in the 
water and dry thoroughly. Never use any 
preparation containing carbolic acid. The 
third way was tried by one zealous neighbor, 
when she gave her Thomas a plunge bath of 
kerosene. It was successful in that it killed 
the fleas, but, alas, it killed poor pussy also.— 
B: P. 


I was pleased to read that cat lovers could 
write a line or so in the behalf of poor kitty. 
I find there are as many dispositions and as 
much intelligence as one finds among the peo- 
ple one associates with. I write in behalf of 
kitty’s ears, this time. Have you _ noticed 
cats sometimes shake their head and act as if 
they were in pain? Also scratch and dig the 
ear outside and within? Look closely and you 
‘will see what is often called dirt but is in 
reality a canker in the ear. This black sub- 
stance placed under a magnifying glass shows 
millions of parasites, which live upon poor 
puss, eating in deeper and deeper till they reach 


the vital part and the cat dies. Here is a, 
remedy I have found good, and I have had 
cats live to the good old age of nineteen years. 
One is alive to-day that is fifteen years old. 
Make a strong solution of borax water, tie a 
soft cloth on a sharp pointed stick, then swab 
the ear carefully and thoroughly. Press the 
water deep in the ear with a finger on the 
outside of the ear also. You will be surprised 
to know the quantity the ear can hold. Then 
let the cat do the rest. The next day you will 
see an improvement and finally the ear will be 
clean and pink and the cat relieved from pain. 
For worms in cats I give turpentine. Put a 
little on a bit of tissue paper, or what is better, 
in a capsule (not more than a drop of it), force 
the cat’s mouth open, drop this back of the 
tongue even if you must press it back with a 
pencil. The cat swallows it and soon you see 
the animal eat and appear better, have fewer 
fits. Let us help make the kind offer of Goop 
HouseEKEEPING good and all of us learn to- 
gether.—L. E. S. 


Nothing seems to please my cats more, to 
make them more healthy and frisky, than an 
occasional small dish of salmon and lettuce 
leaves chopped fine together.—St Joseph Sub- 
scriber. 


Everyone who keeps a cat should keep 
growing during winter some harmless green 
food for it. Two pots of oats sowed at alter- 
nate times will keep kitty satisfied. In a few 
days the tender green sprouts are ready to 
be eaten. Let kitty eat them herself as they 
grow.—March Fourth. 


Owners of cats have undoubtedly noticed 
that in winter poor pussy’s paws will get hard 
and often crack, even if she is only outdoors 
a little. I found that by mixing an equal por- 
tion of pure vaseline and sulphur, and rubbing 
between her toes, or cushions, it kept them 
in perfect condition. The vaseline heals, 
while the sulphur keeps her from licking it off, 
and is also good for them. Two good appli-— 
cations will be enough in two months.—St 
Joseph Subscriber. 


Consolation 


By BIRDSEYE 


O woman, do not lose your wonted cheer 
When three gray hairs upon your head appear! 
A word of consolation I'll let fall— 

Can they be counted they don’t count at all. 
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The Good Housekeeping Baby 


E might have foreseen it—the 

name which is leading at pres- 
ent in the suggestions offered by our 
readers for a worthy appellation for 
our Goop HOovusEKEEPING boy is 
Teddy. The vote is so scattering, 
however, that we will not consider 
the polls closed yet. 

A Wisconsin subscriber suggests 
Euclid. An Ontario lady with 
Yankee leanings would like “Wil- 
frid Edward Theodore,” as an “all 
around international, far reaching 
cognomen.” Among the other sug- 
gestions are Donald, Donuvan, Wal- 
lace Duncan, Eugene, Charles, Win- 
nie, Elliott, Hugh, Richard and 
Frank. 

Our portrait this month shows 
Master —— at ten weeks of age, 
growing in grace and stature. His 
weight at ten weeks was twelve 
“He 


pounds and fourteen ounces. 
gains his half pound or more each 
week,” says his father. 


MOTHERLY HINTS 

My boy, who came in midwinter, 
took whooping cough at ten days 
of age. It was no mild case, 
but I have always believed it was 
my care of him that saved his life 
and made him the robust boy he now 
is. First, I believe strictly in reg- 
ular hours for feeding babies; and 
by no means feed or drug him every 
time he cries. More babies die from 
overfeeding than underfeeding. I 
hope our baby can be raised in 
nature’s own way. I think he should 
spend from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the twenty-four hours in 
sleep. He will do much better to 
sleep by himself, not too heavily 
covered; and keep his bedding well 
aired and free from unhealthy odors. 
Give the baby water often, as he suf- 
fers from thirst which milk cannot 
quench.—Mrs W. S. F., Texas. 

The cradle is a boon to child and 
mother; have one. I do.—E. S. S. 


OUR BOY AT TEN 


WEEKS 
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Luncheon Cloths 


Some Attractive Designs Embroidered in Striking Patterns in Indigo on 


White Linen 


THE DOILIES WITH 
THE DARK GROUNDS 
ARE EMBROIDERED IN 
WHITE ON BLUE 
GROUNDS. THE OTHERS 
ARE IN BLUE ON 
WHITE GROUNDS. 
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| Fayal Work 


The two examples of 
Fayal drawn work 
shown on this page are 
probably the most beau- 
tiful ever brought to 
this country. This 
work is done by the 
natives of the Azores 
and is the most exquis- 
ite sort of drawn work 
known. It resembles 
the finest lace in its 
texture. Many less 
elaborate pieces are to 
be had at prices sur- 
prisingly low when 
one considers the task 
their making must be, 
and Fayal work is 
quite the thing at pres- 
ent for dainty luncheon 
cloths. Shades of pink 
and soft green in roses 
and ferns are most ef- 
fective in their relation 
to the ecru tint of this 
Fayal work. 


FAYAL LUNCHEON CLOTH FOR SQUARE TABLE. THIS CLOTH, LIKE 
ALL FAYAL WORK, IS ONE ENTIRE BIT OF FABRIC ON WHICH | 
THE DESIGN IS OBTAINED BY DRAWING OUT THREADS AND 
DARNING IN THE PATTERN. 


ELABORATE FAYAL CLOTH 


FOR A LONG LUNCHEON TABLE OR FOR A CENTERPIECE 
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New Things for 2 Course Dinner 


Dishes Recently Prep red at the New England 
School of Cookery 


Miss French, principal of the New England 
School of Cookery, is above all an original 
cook, every lesson presenting dishes which 
cannot be found in a cook book. A lesson 
recently contained wholly new dishes suitable 
for a course dinner. The menu consisted of 
lobster canapes, deviled almonds, cauliflower a 
la Huntington, onion souffle and cocoanut 
Naples. 

“The canapes,” explained Miss French, “are 
merely a tantalizing bit of something savory 
before an elaborate dinner. Frequently at a 
man’s dinner they appear not as a course, but 
as an appetizer before the meal is announced, 
when they are passed in the library. They 
may be garnished so beautifully that they are 
really as attractive to look at as to taste. For 
the canapes I offer in this lesson, cut with a 
cooky cutter as many rounds of bread as you 
have guests. Melt a few tablespoons of butter 
in a spider, but do not allow it to brown. 
Into the butter dip the rounds of bread, let 
them just become delicately buttered, then lift 
out and spread them with green butter pre- 
pared as follows: 

Cream four tablespoons, of butter, add one 
teaspoon of finely chopped parsley and two 
teaspoons of chopped capers. Cover this with 
a thick layer of lobster which has been made 
almost into a paste by putting through the 
finest knife of a meat chopper several times. 
If it can be pounded mortar and pestle fashion, 
it will be still better. When you prepare the 
lobster save every morsel of the liver and 
spread this green delicately flavored morsel 
on top of each canape, then garnish the top 
with a stuffed olive. Send to the table cold 
upon a tiny plate. A lobster claw beside the 
canape will provide a bright bit of garnishing. 

“T could hardly enumerate the material from 
which a canape can be made. Chopped 
chicken, shrimps, cheese, anchovy, sardine, 


crab meat, almost anything that will admit of 
high seasoning, may be converted into a 
canape. For a canape to serve at a ladies’ 
luncheon I would advise leaving out the strong 
seasoning. Sometimes merely a taste of some 
flavored butter on the plain bread makes a nice 
beginning for a meal. 

“The cauliflower is cooked in a steamer 
whole, after having soaked head down in salted 
water for several hours. When it is tender 
enough to pierce with a knitting needle, turn it 
out head up on a platter, and cut carefully 
with a sharp knife between the flowerets, 
letting them divide into neat pieces suitable 
for serving. 

“The sauce a la Huntington provides all the 
seasoning necessary for this dish. Make after 
the following recipe: 

Into a bowl put one and one-half teaspoons of 
mustard, one and one-quarter teaspoons of salt, 
one teaspoon of powdered sugar, one teaspoon 
of paprika; over this drop the yolks of four 
eggs slightly beaten and stir thoroughly with 
the seasoning. Pour in gradually one-quarter 
cup of olive oil. Simmer for five minutes 
half a cup of vinegar diluted slightly with 
water if it is very strong, with one-half 
teaspoon finely chopped shallot. Add this to 
the seasoned oil mixture and put in a double 
boiler to cook till thickened like a custard. 


CREAMED LOBSTER 


It must be very carefully stirred and scraped 
away from the sides. There is so much egg 
in it that it will thicken more quickly where 
it is hottest. As soon as it thickens lift it 
from the hot water and beat with a whisk till 
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smooth and creamy, adding half a tablespoon 
of curry, two tablespoons of melted butter and 
one teaspoon of finely chopped parsley. 

“The onion souffle appeals readily to the 
people who say they cannot eat onions, for in 
this dish one gets merely a delicate flavor of 
the onion. To make it, cook three tablespoons 
of flour in four tablespoons of butter, add half 
a cup of milk or the water in which onions have 
been cooked, season with one tablespoon of 
salt. To this sauce add three-quarters of a 
cup of onions which have been pressed through 
a sieve. Reheat and add the yolks of three 


eggs beaten light, and the whites whipped very . 


stiff. This requires baking at a very low tem- 
perature. The oven should not be so cool as 
for sponge cake; it is what should be called a 
moderate oven. Set the dish of souffle in a 
pan of hot water and bake slowly. The souffle 
will puff up to twice its hight. It will prob- 
ably require twenty-five minutes’ baking. If 
you have a very large dish it will need about 
forty minutes to bake. 

“The deviled almonds are a relish full of 
hot stuffs and suitable as an addition to a 
dish of oysters, raw or fried. Blanch and 
shred two ounces of almonds, saute in oil and 
while hot pour over them one tablespoon of 
chutney, two tablespoons, of chopped pickles, 
one tablespoon of Worcestershire sauce, quar- 
ter of a teaspoon of salt and a few grains of 
cayenne. By the way, this chopped pickle is 
just the thing which is sometimes needed to 
add zest to a salad of so very decided flavor. 
Sprinkle in lightly over the top of the mayon- 
naise at the last minute. 

“The last dish on our menu is cocoanut 
Naples with sauterne sauce. It is a simple 
vanilla ice cream shaped in individual molds 
and rolled in shredded cocoanut. Make the 
cream from three-quarters of a cup of sugar 
dissolved in one quart of thin cream and 
flavored with. one and one-half tablespoons 
of vanilla. Freeze it very hard, lift in round 
ball molds and roll in the cocoanut. Accom- 
panying it to add a fine flavor goes a sauterne 
sauce, which is made according to this recipe: 
Boil to a syrup one cup of sugar and half a 
cup of water. Flavor when partly cooled with 
four tablespoons of sauterne and color deli- 
cately with leaf green.” 


In MAKING a sauce, as soon as you see it 
begin to boil away from the side of the pan, 
you may know the flour or cornstarch used for 
thickening it is cooked.—C. 


TABLE 


STRAINER AND MASHER WHEREWITH TO PRE- 
PARE VEGETABLES FOR CREAM SOUP 


Winter Vegetable Soups 


Even the frugal housewife is apt to forget, 
during the winter, when all foods are most 
expensive, the possibilities of helping cut a 
dinner nutritiously with a cream or vegetable 
soup. First let us make a list of the vegeta- 
bles which are at our command. In canned 
vegetables, which are cheap and excellent, may 
be enumerated corn, tomatoes, string beans, 
peas, and occasionally when one can afford 
it, asparagus. The dried things, lima beans, 
black beans, green and split peas and lentils, 
make cheap and nourishing soup. Potatoes, 
celery, squash, turnips, parsnips and carrots 
are all possibilities for good winter soups. In 
buying the canned vegetables it is well to be 
perfectly sure you have a good brand; still, a 
less expensive quality may be purchased for 
soups. One does not require tender green 
peas for a soup or tomatoes canned whole. 
Also, if possible, buy them by the dozen; it 
saves a dollar or two in the winter supply. 
Buy beans and peas also by the peck; thirty 
cents can be saved frequently on one peck. 
They will keep perfectly if stored in a dry 
place of even temperature. 

A good cream or vegetable soup forms an 
acceptable substitute for meat and vegetables 
in a luncheon or dinner. It is rich in proteids 
and all the properties we find in concentrated 
foods, such as meat and eggs. Most of the 
vegetable soups are called purees, a French 
term for the pulp of a cooked vegetable, 
strained and thinned slightly with milk or 
cream. A cream or vegetable soup is a very 
thin puree. Flour mixed to a_ paste with 
butter, when it is called a “binding,” is added 
to these soups to prevent the vegetable settling 
at the bottom of the tureen. 

Among the canned vegetable’, peas and 
tomatoes probably stand first in popularity. A 
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twelve-cent can of péas of the “old” variety 
makes better soup than the tender French 
peas which cost double the price. To make a 
quart of this soup, cook one can of the peas 
in one quart of boiling water with a thick slice 
of onion. When it is quite mushy, strain to 
remove the hull and coarse fiber, leaving only 
the digestible portion of the vegetable. To 
this pulp add one pint of milk and reheat. Rub 
together two tablespoons of butter and two 
tablespoons of flour, season with salt, pepper 
and a tablespoon of sugar, and over them pour 
a little of the soup, beating with a wire whisk 
till smooth and creamy. Serve with croutons. 

A good cream of tomato soup may be made 
after the same recipe as the pea soup, or water 
may be used if milk is not on hand, with very 
good results. Make it as follows: Cook one 
can of tomatoes, one pint of hot water, one 
slice of onion and four cloves for twenty 
minutes. Strain, add four tablespoons of 
butter, stir in three tablespoons of cornstarch, 
wet with cold water, boil till clear, then season 
with one teaspoon of celery salt, one table- 
spoon of sugar and a dash of pepper. 

Cream of turnip, carrot and parsnip soup are 
all made practically from the same recipe. Use 
one and one-half cups of the vegetable pulp, one 
pint of the water in which it was cooked, one 
pint of milk, a binding of two tablespoons of 
butter and two tablespoons of flour and pepper, 
and salt and season to taste. 

Cream of celery soup is made after the same 
directions, using slightly different proportions. 
Cook the roots and outside stalks of three 
heads of celery, scraping them clean, chop and 
boil in one pint of water till soft enough to 
mash through a strainer. One quart of milk 
is required to give quantity enough. Bind and 
season as directed for other soups, with one 
teaspoon of celery salt as additional seasoning. 


Potato Soup 

Boil three large potatoes mash them 
through a ricer into a saucepan. Cook a celery 
root, half a bay leaf and one slice of onion in 
one quart of milk. When the milk reaches the 
scalding point strain out the seasoning and stir 
the milk into the potato. Bind with two table- 
spoons each of flour and butter, season, strain 
into a tureen and sprinkle with chopped parsley. 

The soups of beans and peas are made very 
much after the same rule. For an excellent black 
bean soup soak one pint of beans over night, 
drain in the morning and add two quarts of 
cold water with one small onion fried brown 
in butter, and two stalks of celery. Simmer 
for three or four hours, adding more water as 


it cooks away. Rub through a sieve, reheat 
to the boiling point, season with salt, pepper, 
mustard and a dash of cayenne. Bind with 
flour end butter, garnish with .wo hard-boiled 
eggs, cut in rings, and thin slices of lemon. 


Cream of Lima Bean Soup 

Soak one cup of dried beans over night, in 
the morning drain and add three pints of cold 
water. Cook till soft and rub through a sieve. 
Cut two slices of onion and four sliges of 
carrot in cubes and cook five minutes in two 
tablespoons of butter. Remove the vegetables, 
add two tablespoons of flour, one teaspoon of 
salt and half a teaspoon of pepper, stir into the 
boiling soup. Just before straining into the 
tureen add one cup of cream. 
Corn Chowder 

Chop a small piece of salt pork and in it fry 
one sliced onion for five minutes. Strain the 
browned butter into a saucepan. Parboil four 
cups of potatoes cut in cubes in boiling water. 
Drain and put them in the saucepan. Cover 
with one pint of boiling water, cook till the 
potatoes are softened, then add one can of 
chopped corn, one quart of scalded milk, heat 
to the boiling point. Season with pepper and 
salt, add three tablespoons of butter and eight 
crackers which have been soaked in cold 
milk. A cream corn soup made from chopped 
corn may be cooked after the directions given 
for celery soup. : 


Ir tHE LAMP Wick does not move easily in 
the holder, draw out one or two threads from 
one side. The wick should be as large a one 
as the holder will receive—Mrs W. H. M. 


TAE TELLER I:NIFE, WHICH MAY BE USED FOR 
SCRAPING, FOR TURNING CAKES OR FRIED FOOD, 
CLEANING A DOUGH-SOILED BAKING BOARD, 
LIFTING FRAGILE COOKIES FROM A BAKING 
TIN. IN THE ILLUSTRATION IT IS SHOWN 
TURNING CAKES IN A GRIDDLE, 
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Candy for Easter Eating 


The variety of questions which have been 
asked about candy making, since the little 
Carews learned the secrets of fondant, sug- 
gests an article which will 
completly cover the subject 
for older cooks. 

The most frequent in- 
quiry has been “what sort 
of sugar must be used for 
fondant?” The subject of 
sugar requires more than 
one sentence. Always pur- 
chase the best granulated 
sugar. A bargain counter 
sugar may serve for some purposes—to sweeten 
apple sauce, for instance—but never boil it into 
fondant. When it begins to be reduced to a 
syrup it may turn purple and be covered with 
a dirty scum, or be full of black flakes which 
have to be strained out. Both of these catas- 
trophes entail losing more of the poor sugar 
than a good sugar would cost. Therefore, 
choose sugar which has a sparkle in it, which 
is of a grain like fine sand and is pure white. 
From sugar like this there will be practically 
no waste. 

Next in importance to the sugar comes the 
weather. On a rainy or muggy day, fondant 
will be so soft that molding it into centers or 
even drying it for dipping will be almost an 
impossibility. When the wind is high, the 
fondant will granulate. Therefore, if pos- 
sible, choose a day which is perfectly dry and 
sunny. 

If you are a beginner at the art, make a 
small quantity of fondant; should it not turn 
out perfect the loss will be small. Put into 
a granite saucepan one and one-quarter 
pounds of granulated sugar and an eighth of 
a teaspoon of cream of tartar if you can 
measure so small a quantity. Mix thoroughly, 
then pour over it three-quarters of a cup of 
boiling water. When the sugar is melted set 
the saucepan on the stove and allow the 
syrup to boil steadily without stirring. If it 
is moved or stirred it will granulate. As soon 
as it boils into a heavy syrup begin to test it. 
Dip a teaspoon into the thick liquid and let a 
drop of the syrup fall in a glass of cold 
water. If it can be picked up and rolled into 
a soft ball, the syrup should be immediately 
taken from the fire. Oil a large turkey platter 
slightly and pour it in. Allow it to stand in a 
cool place till, when it is touched, your finger 


TESTING 
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leaves a dimple in it. Then take a wooden 
slitted spoon and beat it steadily. In a few 
minutes it will change into a cream, or fon- 
dant, as the French call it. This will thicken 
rapidly. It must be taken just at the proper 
point, when it becomes too 
heavy for the spoon to move, 
and be kneaded as bread is. 
Even if there is a slight 
tendency to grain at this 
point, a quick, thorough 
kneading will smooth _ it. 
Now put it away in a jar or 
bowl, covering it with par- 
affine paper. Well made 
fondant stored in a cool, dry 
place will keep for months 
and may be used in all sorts of ways, as it is 
the foundation for candies of every variety. 

If during the boiling or beating process the 
fondant should granulate or turn out too soft 
or too hard, the sugar is not wasted; simply 
put it back again in the saucepan, add a little 
more water, boil it again to the soft ball 
point and beat. This process may be carried 
out a dozen times if the syrup does not come 
out as fondant. In the end you will have a 
fine, creamy fondant, perhaps a trifle less 
snowy than it would be after one boiling but 
quite as good in flavor. 

When one comes to the variety of candies 
which may be evolved from one batch of 
fondant, it is almost impossible to cover the 
subject. There are some so easy of manufac- 
ture that children can make them. Most 
creams are made from the fondant, flavored 
as desired. Roll into a little ball between the 
fingers, then on each side press a nut, half of 
a pecan, English walnut or almond. Cream 
mints, clove, wintergreen or peppermint are 
made from fondant flavored with any of the 
oils of these herbs. A very little of the oil, 
not more than six drops to one cup of fon- 
dant, is enough to give the creams a very 
“minty” flavor. Color delicately, the win- 
tergreens with pink, the peppermints with 
green; the cloves may be left white or tinted 
a delicate salmon. Have ready a sheet of 
paraffine paper spread smoothly on a board, 
melt the fondant very slightly, not more than 
to the consistency of thick cream, then lift by 
teaspoonfuls and drop very carefully in 
rounds, about half an inch apart on the paper. 

Fruits or nuts dipped in a flavored fondant 
make a delicious confection. Melt the fon- 
dant to about the creamy consistency required 
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for mints, pierce the fruit or nut with a 
hatpin, dip in the fondant and drop on paraf- 
fine paper to dry. For this you may use 
almonds, blanched pecans, walnuts, peanuts, 
hazelnuts, or candied pineapple, apricots, figs 
or dates cut in fine strips, or candied cherries 
whole. 

Fondant panache is another candy easy to 
make. Into a long, narrow tin mold put a 
layer of fondant colored a delicate pink and 
flavored with rose. When it is smooth cover 
with a layer of almond fondant of a delicate 
green, then a layer of chocolate fondant. 
Cover with paraffine paper, put on the lid, 
set away in a cool place for twenty-four 
hours, then cut into small bars. 

When one comes to the rolling of fondant 
into bonbons and dipping, the work is more 
laborious. First of all, divide the fondant 
into cupfuls, already flavored and colored dif- 
ferently. Dry the hands occasionally in pow- 
dered sugar and roll small balls of fondant 
into shape. If desired, broken nuts or cut 
candied fruits may be rolled into the centers. 
Allow them to dry for twenty-four hours, 
then dip either in melted chocolate or fon- 
dant thinned to a creamy consistency. This 
dipping process requires considerable practice. 
Have the melted chocolate or fondant in a 
bowl set in hot water. Lift each center on 
a copper wire with a loop at the end of it. 
Stir the hard center around in the thinned 
fondant till it is perfectly covered, then lift 
very carefully and drop it on the paraffine 
paper, upside down, lingering over the task of 
lifting the dipper from the bonbon that the 
fondant may grow “tacky” and an impression 


of the dipper be left on top. This is the trade- 
mark of that very expensive: article, hand 
dipped chocolates. The decorative effect may 


ACORN BONBONS 


be hightened by pressing into a bonbon while 
moist half an almond, a walnut or a pecan, 
or a few crumbs of candied rose leaves or 
violet. 

A new confection pictured here is coffee 
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acorns. The fondant flavored with coffee is 
rclled into cone shape and left to harden. 
When dry, dip the broad end into melted 
chocolate, then into almonds, browned and 
rolled to dust. The effect will be almost a 
perfect acorn. 

Turkish delight is a candy something after- 
the order of gumdrops, only more delicate. 
Two tablespoons of gelatine are soaked in 
one-third of a cup of cold water. When dis- 
solved, add one cup of granulated sugar and 
set it to boil for twenty minutes, adding the 
juice of half a lemon and half an_ orange. 
When taken from the fire pour in one teaspoon 
of extract of strawberry and a quarter cup of 
chopped nuts. Allow it to cool, then cut in 
small squares and roll in red sugar. 


Good Fish with Scales 


In March we have an abundance of sea food 
which is not of the flabby, frozen variety. 
There are perch in plenty, cod, halibut, red 
snapper, smelts, haddock, salmon, whitefish, 
and in inland regions, where fishing goes on 
through the ice, there is a large variety of lake 
fish which rank high for excellence of flavor 
and retail at very moderate prices. If you are 
wise do not al ow a marketman to coax you 
into buying fish which is out of season. A 
cold storage man puts away the last of the 
bluefish and mackerel in the fall to supply the 
demand which always exists for food out cf 
season. Frequently the end of the winter finds 
him with a quantity of these fish on his hands 
and the spring catches ready to deluge the 
market. Naturally he tries to get rid of this 
stock at almost any price. These fish still look 
in fair preservation, but if you should examine 
them you would find the flesh flabby, the eyes 
dull, the gills dull brown, and the fins limp. 
The safest plan is not to buy them, they may 
not be absolutely poisonous, but they are apt 
to be lacking in nourishment and flavor. 

The Jews obey the ancient Mosaic laws 
ordering them to eat no fish, except those 
which have scales. There is a hygenic sig- 
nificance in this—scaly fish will not live in 
waters which are polluted. Eels and mud fish 
are a good specimen of the fish without scales; 
it takes an education of the palate to make one 
take kindly to them. 

All fresh fish contain a thin albuminous 
substance which in cooking changes to a white 
curd. Cod, halibut, swordfish, haddock, in- 
deed all the white fleshed fish, are rich in this 
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substance. It looks like a soft, creamy fat 
between the skin and the flesh. When, instead 
of being white and firm, this layer of albumen 
looks watery and gray, it shows the fish has 
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which has been skinned. <A small fish weigh- 
ing two pounds will usually yield four good 
sized fillets. Slip the keen knife between the 
flesh and the bones and lift it off cleanly. Cut 


THE SKINNING AND FILLETING OF A FISH 


been kept too long. It is wiser then not to 
eat it. 

The best methods for cooking fish are broil- 
ing and baking. Planking is a satisfactory 
mode for cooking whole fish which do not 
weigh over three or five pounds. The best, 
however, for planking are the oilier varieties 
which come later in the season—shad, mack- 
erel, bluefish are at their best planked. Turbot 
is at its best from January to March and is 
one of the finest flavored of our fish. 

The preparation of fish for cooking is an 
important part of every cook’s knowledge. 
Nearly all fish come ready cleaned from a 
market, the facilities for scaling and dressing 
being much more complete than those in the 
ordinary kitchen. Generally all they require 
is a thorough wiping inside and out with a 
piece of cheesecloth wrung from cold water. 
Be very careful to remove any clotted flood 
adhering to the backbone; it ruins the flavor 
to leave it in. 

Frequently a fish requires skinning. For 
this purpose keep a very sharp, thin bladed, 
fne pointed knife. Cut a narrow strip of skin 
from along the back, then begin work just 
below the gills, cutting the skin around, not 
allowing the knife to penetrate the flesh. When 
once started—if the fish is fresh—the skin will 
almost peel off. Keep the blade constantly 
close to the flesh, so none of it will adhere to 
the skin. Continue till you have the flesh laid 
Turn and skin on the other 
Frequently one wishes to fillet a fish 


bare to the tail. 
side. 


in two, roll in a small round and skewer 
with toothpicks. This is a very convenient 
method of frying, baking or boiling. Fish 
which comes in steaks, such as cod, swordfish 
or halibut, may be cut in inch slices and rolled 
into most sightly fillets. 

When boiling fish always have the water at 
a bubbling boil. Salt it and add a few table- 
spoons of vinegar, which a cook calls acidu- 
lating the water. It keeps the flesh white and 
firm. When the fish which is to be boiled is 
small, coil it into a frying basket and place in 
the kettle. Large cuts of fish, such as salmon, 
halibut, swordfish, red snapper or cod, should 
be tied in a piece of cheesecloth to prevent 
scum being deposited on the flesh. Some kinds 
require longer boiling than others; three to 
five pounds of cod or haddock will cook in 
twenty to thirty minutes; two or three pounds 
of halibut cut in a solid steak will require half 
an hour’s boiling; four or five pounds of 
bluefish or bass will cook in forty or forty- 
five minutes; a salmon steak, two to three 
pounds in weight, requires half an hour. As 
soon as the water begins to boil again after the 
cold fish has been plunged in it, set it back and 
allow it to cook very slowly. Fish that is 
rapidly boiled will fall to pieces as soon as it 
is lifted from the water. 

Small fish which broil best split are cod, 
haddock, mackerel, bluefish and shad. Sal- 
mon, swordfish, red snapper and halibut may 
ke broiled when cut in inch _ thick 
Smelts and trout can be broiled whole. 


slices. 
Clean 
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the fish, wipe dry, sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, lay between the greased wires of a broiler 
and move over a hot fire. Whole fish should 
first be broiled flesh side down, then turned 
and broiled brown on the skin side. Loosen 
the fish on one side, when you wish to remove 
it from the broiler. Turn and loosen the other 
side, then slip out on a hot platter. Slices of 
fish should be buttered before broiling and 
turned constantly while over the fire. 

A baking sheet is almost a necessity for the 
baking of fish. It is a piece of sheet iron just 
large enough to fill the bottom of a baking 
pan, with rings at each end to lift it by. Set 
the fish, trussed if it is large, in fillets if it is 
small, on the sheet of iron, well greased, put 
in the dripping pan and bake. It is very easy 
to slip a fish from this on a platter, while 
lifting it whole from the bottom of a dripping 
pan is almost an impossibility. 


A Chafing-Dish Luncheon 


The chafing-dish played a leading role in a 
luncheon prepared at the New England School 
of Cookery, when the piece de resistance was 
Hawaiian lobster, a native dish highly esteemed 
by the residents of the Sandwich islands. The 
first dish was oysters in brown sauce: 

Clean one pint of oysters and cook until 
plump. Drain and strain the liquor. Melt 
one-fourth of a cup of butter in the chafing- 
dish and stir until well browned; add one- 
fourth of a cup of flour and stir until the flour 
is browned. Pour on gradually one cup of 
oyster liquor and one-half cup of milk. Season 
with half a teaspoon of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoon of pepper and one teaspoon of anchovy 
essence. Serve on toast or zephyrettes. 

“First,” said the teacher, “pour half a cup 
of cold water over the oysters and wash off 
cach one, lifting it out clean of broken shells. 
Strain the liquor into the blazer of the chafing- 
dish and put the oysters back into it. When 
they begin to curl at the edges, drain and again 
strain the liquor. Use the blazer for the brown 
sauce. Pour on gradually the oyster liquor 
and milk boiling hot. Beat till smooth, adding 
the anchovy essence just before putting in the 
cysters.” 

The Hawaiian lobster is thoroughly appre- 
ciated at a men’s supper, its high seasoning 
generally appealing to the masculine palate: 

Melt one and one-half tablespoons of butter 
in the blazer, add one-half small onion chopped 


fine, one clove of garlic chopped fine and one - 


small piece of green ginger root grated. Add 
one and one-half tablespoons of cornstarch 


mixed with one tablespoon of curry powder. 
Cook till slightly browned, grate one cocoanut, 
add two cups of milk, let soak for two hours. 
Drain off the cocoanut and slowly add the 
milk to the first mixture. When smooth and 
thickened add the meat from a _ two-pound 
lobster cut in dice; when heated through, serve. 

It is not always possible to obtain green 
ginger root; then add a quarter of a teaspoon 
of ground ginger. Make the amount of curry 
seasoning suit the taste. It is so strong that 
everyone does not care for it. This dish has 
an original green-yellow color and a peculiar 
seasoning, but very delicious for those who 
care for a dish of Hindoo style of flavoring. 
The last dish was a chafing-dish dessert called 
macaroon pudding. Make it as follows: 

Soak twelve macaroons for ten minutes in 
sherry. Beat two eggs slightly, add four and 
one-half tablespoons sugar, one-fourth teaspoon 
salt and one cup each of milk and thin cream; 
then add two tablespoons of blanched and 
chopped almonds, one-fourth teaspoon almond 
extract and four finely pounded macaroons. 
Turn the mixture into the chafing-dish, arrange 
soaked macaroons on top, cover and cook over 
hot water thirty minutes. 

This is really a custard with a rich thicken- 
ing, and a very nice dish to prepare for a 
supper or luncheon. It is a dessert which 
may be made before the meal and left to be 
cooking in one chafing-dish, while other things 
are cooking. This pudding may also be made 
in the oven, putting the custard in a pudding 
dish, setting it uncovered in a dish of boiling 
water. Test it by slipping a silver knife into 
the middle of the dish. When it comes out 
clean, without being wet with milk, the pudding 
is done. 


Three Dainty Dishes 


By AMELIA SULZBACHER 


Following are simple, inexpensive dishes 
suitable for light refreshments on all occa- 
sions and combining superior excellence with 
a small outlay in labor and expense. When a 
very simple repast is desired, either of them 
may be used alone. For a two-course lunch- 
eon, either the fruit or salad course may 
precede the dessert. On more formal occasions 
serve the three courses in the order given and 
finish with coffee. 


Fruit Cup in Red Apples 


Boil two cups of sugar and a cup of 
water to a thick syrup; cool slightly, add the 
juice of two oranges and two lemons, strain 
and stand aside while preparing the fruit. 
Cut a pound of Malaga grapes almost in two 
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and remove the seeds. Remove the skin and 
bitter white covering of four oranges and 
divide them into sections. Peel four bananas 
and slice them into rounds. Add to the mix- 
ture a cup of canned or half a cup of 
candied or Maraschino cherries and pour the 
syrup over all. Sweeten more if needed and 
chill on ice. If desired extremely cold, add a 
spoon of finely chopped ice to each portion 
at the moment of serving. To serve, dispose 
in cups made of little red apples with centers 
scooped out, each cup being surrounded with a 
wreath of any graceful vine at hand, a few 
flowers here and there peeping out among the 
leaves. 
Cream Chicken Salad 

Stew until tender, a plump, one-year-old 
chicken (preferably on the day before it is 


half a cup of cream into a saucepan; heat to 
boiling, add gradually a rounding teaspoon of 
cornstarch moistened with a fourth of a cup 
of cold milk, and cook ,over hot water five 
minutes, stirring constantly. Add a level tea- 
spoon each of sugar and salt, a fourth teaspoon 
of pepper, a dash of cayenne, a rounding table- 
spoon of best prepared mustard and a fourth 
of a cup of lemon juice. Mix thoroughly, stir 
in the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs and 
stand aside to become cold, then lightly mix 
in half a cup of cream beaten until stiff. 

Ping Pong Pudding 


Have ready a cup of mixed fruit composed 
of candied pineapples, candied cherries and 
seeded raisins. Cut the pineapple into cubes, 
the cherries and raisins into halves. Cook the 
mixture until tender in a syrup made of one- 
fourth of a cup each of sugar and 
water, then drain. Crumb three 
macaroons. Blanch brown delicately 
in the oven and chop half a cup of 
almonds. Melt an ounce of un- 
sweetened chocolate over hot water, 
add a fourth of a cup of sugar and 
mix well, then add a fourth of a cup 
of milk, cook until dissolved and 
strain. Soak a level tablespoon of 
granulated gelatine in table- 
spoons of cold water, dissolve over 
hot water and strain. 

Whip three cups of rich, heavy 


CREAM CHICKEN SALAD 


needed), and reserve the broth in 
which it was cooked and six ounces 
of the breast. The remainder may 
be used in croquettes or other pre- 
ferred ways. Soak a rounding table- 
spoon of granulated gelatine in half 
a cup of cold chicken broth. Force 
the chicken breast through a meat 
chopper. Beat one and one-half cups 
of cream until stiff and dry. Beat 
well the yolks of four eggs, add grad- 


ually one and one-half cups of hot 


chicken broth and cook the mixture 

over hot water, stirring constantly 

until it thickens. Add the gela 

tine, stir until it is dissolved, take from the 
fire and add the chicken and more season- 
ing, if needed. Stand the mixture in a pan 
of cold or ice water, beat constantly until it 
thickens, then gently fold in the cream. Have 
ready two one-pound baking powder cans 
rinsed: out of cold water, fill them with the 
mixture and stand on the ice several hours to 
become firm. At serving time turn out, slice 
and serve in a nest of lettuce. Put a spoon of 
white salad dressing over each portion, with an 
olive directly in the center. Serve with wafers. 


White Salad Dressing 
Put a rounding tablespoon of butter and 


FRUIT CUP IN RED APPLES 


cream to a stiff, dry froth, add a scant cup of 
sugar, the gelatine and vanilla to flavor, then 
divide into two parts. Stir the fruit lightly 
into one part. To the other part add the 
chocolate, the macaroons, the nuts and more 
vanilla, if needed. Use a five-pound lard pail 
for a mold and drop the mixture into it in 
irregular, alternate layers. Soak in ice and salt 
for two hours, then repack and allow to stand 
two hours longer. Turn out and serve in slices 
with cake of any kind. 


ORANGE or lemon peel grated over a cake 
before the icing is put on will flavor the cake 
all through.—Clarinda L. Burns. 
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The Economy of Entrees 


The Frenchiness of the word “entree” seems 
to deter some cooks from even attempting to 
add such dishes to an everyday menu. In 
reality an entree is an economy. The word 
stands for a dish introduced between two 
courses in a formal dinner. A “tasty” entree, 
however, with a good soup as the beginning 
and a nice dessert as the end, may appear 
in the middle of a family dinner and fill out 
a most satisfactory bill of fare. Occasionally 
an entree of the sweet order makes a satis- 
factory dessert. Left-overs of meat, vegetables, 
poultry or fish can be transformed into attrac- 
tive and very economical desserts. Under the 
head of entrees, we may consider all sorts of 
fritters, croquettes, timbales, deviled dishes, 
cheese preparations, souffles, and _ scalloped 
foods. 

FIRST, THE FRITTERS 


First of all in importance come fritters, 
which are of so wide a variety, that almost 
anything in fruit, vegetable or poultry may be 
used to dip in the batter. With a knowledge 
of fritter batter making, there is little more 
to learn of the subject except the frying, which 
calls for smoking hot fat, crumpled brown 
paper for draining purposes, and most careful 
work. A very reliable batter is made as 
follows: Mix and sift one and one-third cups 
of flour, two teaspoons of baking powder and 
a quarter teaspoon of salt. Wet gradually 
with two-thirds of a cup of milk and last of 
all a well beaten egg. Any fresh fruit is to be 
dipped in this. Apples or bananas must first 
be cut in slices, then soaked in lemon juice and 
powdered sugar to give them a flavor. Drain, 
dip in the batter and fry in deep fat, draining 
perfectly on soft paper. Arrange on a folded 
napkin in a circle and serve with a nice sauce. 
Oranges are separated into sections, seeded, 
then dipped. Canned fruit which has been 
put up in good sized pieces, pears, peaches, 
apricots or quinces, are very nice drained from 
their syrup, dipped in a batter and fried. The 
juice, slightly thickened with cornstarch and 
brought just to the boiling point, may be served 
as a sate. 

Vegetable fritters are made practically after 
the same recipe, dipping flowerets of cauli- 
flower, celery cut in short lengths, artichokes 
or parsnips pared and cut in quarters and 
parboiled, brussels sprouts, or asparagus 
already cooked, in the fritter batter and frying. 


CROQUETTES 


Croquettes are of as large variety as fritters. 
They are generally made of finely chopped 
meat, poultry or fish. The foundation of 
croquettes is a thick white sauce or a left-over 
of brown, tomato or mushroom sauce; or even 
a cup of good gravy may be thickened and 
utilized instead of the white sauces, as it pro- 
vides a fine seasoning for various meats, which 
may be lacking in flavor. 

The ordinary white sauce is thus made: 

Melt in a double boiler two and one-half 
tablespoons of butter, stir in one-third of a 


cup of flour, then one cup of scalded milk. 
Season with salt and pepper. 


This quantity of sauce is sufficient for two 
cups of any finely chopped meat. An added 
bit of flavoring will be required if the meat 
or fish is not highly seasoned. It may be a 
dash of cayenne, a teaspoon of lemon juice, 
half a teaspoon of mustard, a bit of chopped 
parsley, or a few drops of onion juice. When 
the creamy paste is made, which forms the 
inside of croquettes, allow it to get perfectly 
chilled, then roll into the shape of a cork, dip 
in flour, in beaten egg and finely sifted bread 
crumbs. Fry in smoking fat and then drain. 
Almost every sort of croquette is impre-ved by 
the addition of a well seasoned sauce. 


LOBSTER CREAM 
An excellent entree is lobster cream. The 
meat is removed from a two-pound lobster and 
is finely chopped. Half a pound of stale bread 
crumbs is cooked for ten minutes in half a 
cup of milk. When this is creamy take - it 
from the fire, add four tablespoons of cream, 


DEVILED OYSTERS IN THE SHELL 


two teaspoons of anchovy essence, half a tea- 
spoon of salt, a few grains of cayenne and the 
chopped lobster. Last of all, fold in the whites 
of three eggs beaten stiff. Pour the mixture 
into a slightly buttered timbale mold and set 
in a pan, half surrounded with hot water. 
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Cover with buttered paper and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for twenty minutes. Turn out ona 
hot platter, garnish with pieces of the lobster 
and parsley and serve with a lobster sauce. 
THINGS BEDEVILED 

Chopped chicken or salmon rubbed to a 
paste may be cooked after the same recipe and 
makes a most delicious dish. One deviled 
recipe will give the clue to the making of other 
deviled dishes, such as chopped chicken, crab 
meat, scallops and lobsters. To devil oysters, 
clean, drain and slightly chop one pint of 
oysters. Add to a sauce made from four table- 
spoons of butter, four tablespoons of flour and 
two-thirds of a cup of scalded milk. Add the 
yolk of one egg, half a teaspoon of salt, a 
dash of cayenne, one teaspoon of lemon juice 
and half a tablespoon of finely chopped 
parsley. Arrange buttered oyster shells in a 
dripping pan, half fill with the mixture and 
cover with buttered crumbs. Bake from twelve 
to fifteen minutes in a hot oven. Send to the 
table garnished with parsley and lemon points. 


The New Chinese Dainties 


By Harriet QuIMBY 

An invitation recently sent out by a this 
season’s debutante provoked the keenest of 
delight among her half dozen favored friends, 
who, after examining the dainty water color 
sketch of a Chinese belle in gay attire, like a 
gorgeous butterfly poised for a moment on the 
corner of the card, read: “Will the most beau- 
tiful daughter of the Hon S—— accept the 
solicitation of her humble and unimportant 
friend to join in the gathering of the oriental 
daughters and partake of the most ancient and 
blessed blossom feast to which the gods of 
our fathers have given. sanction. On the 
eighteenth hour of the ninth day of the first 
month.” 

A Chinese luncheon or dinner suggests more 
novel decorations than almost any other. It 
can be given at a cost of fifty cents per plate, or 
the estimate may easily run up to the fifty-dollar 
mark. The decorations may be simple and 
picturesque; in fact, the gay colors needed to 
give atmosphere can be purchased for a few 
cents. For a more substantial repast than a 
flower feast, chop suey or a pineapple chicken 
may be added to the menu. 

If the invitations are for the afternoon, the 
curtains should be drawn and a few Chinese 
lanterns—red is the most characteristic color— 
hung here and there in the dining room, give 


a mysterious, subdued effect. Chinese incense 
(sandalwood is the best) can be bought for 
a few cents. A small dish of charcoal is 
needed. Upon this lay, kindling wood fashion, 
a few squares of the sandalwood. After a 
moment’s contact with the coal, a slender col- 
umn of perfumed smoke will curl in ascending 
spirals, filling the air with a pleasing fra- 
grance. Punk is also pleasing, but not so dainty 
as the sandalwood. However, if the latter is 
used, a small orange suspended by a wire may 
be filled, the wooden ends of the incense 
thrust in the fruit, as many as the space will 
allow. Each lighted, and the glowing ball 
swinging directly over the table, lends a quaint 
oriental effect. A girl clever with tissue paper 
can make a few branches of cherry or plum 
blossoms, using real twigs and fastening the 
blossoms with paste. The hostess may or 
may not be attired in Chinese costume, but 
when she prepares the blossom dessert, as she 
may do at table with the chafing-dish, she will 
make a far more fascinating picture gowned 
in the charming frock of Ah Chee (“golden 
branches’’). 

If she learns a few ceremonious phrases and 
assumes a flowery speech for the afternoon, 
the fun will be the greater. 

The first course of an oriental dinner is tea 
served in tiny bowls. To make this perfectly, 
the boiling water must first be turned in the 
bowl to warm it, then back to the kettle. The 
tea leaves are then thrown in the bowl, the 
water poured over, and it can be served im- 
mediately. This is sipped from the bowl. 
Next a preserve of some kind is served. If 
in the city where the Chinese preserved fruits 
can be bought, then gun got (preserved limes), 
ginger, called town gong, or sir lee (sweet 
pears) may answer. But if the hostess wishes 
to preserve the Chinese appetizer herself, then 
she may buy at any fruit stand the small 
Chinese mandarin: Cut the peel down in lily 
form, leaving the bottom whole and the white 
on top exposed. Drop these into boiling 
water, cook until tender. Have prepared in a 
porcelain kettle a thick syrup of white sugar 
and water. Boil until a drop in cold water 
has the consistency of wax. Then drop in the 
oranges, put on the back of the stove and let 
simmer for half an hour. Take out, let dry in 
the oven until the surface is glazed. This not 
only is a very artistic preserve, but a delicious 
one. Chinese nuts are very good with this. 

If soup is desired, a chicken mushroom soup 
is very nice and more apt to be relished than 
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birdsnest or shark fins. Boil a young chicken 
until a rich stock is made, into this put half 
a dozen water chestnuts shaved thin to give 
flavor; a bit of chopped ham, salt, pepper. 
Cut some of the white meat into dice, let all 
boil together twenty minutes. Mushrooms 
may be added. Just before serving, beat two 
eggs lightly and stir them in. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and serve immediately. 


Chop Suey 

For six persons. One pound of water 
chestnuts; two pounds of bean sprouts, which 
can be procured at any Chinese vegetable 
stand. While shopping, buy a quarter’s worth 
of gee yow, a Chinese sauce made only in 
China, and which enters into nearly all orien- 
tal meat dishes. It is a brown looking liquid 
with a peculiar flavor and can be purchased 
of any Chinese dealer. The water chestnuts 
must be shaved thin; add a little sliced celery, 
one small onion chopped, half a dozen mush- 
rooms; cut young chicken into small pieces. 
Have a kettle with peanut oil (in same quan- 
tity as lard would be used), into this place 
the vegetables and chicken all together. Let 
fry until tender, stirring often to prevent 
burning. Just before taking off add the bean 
sprouts, which must not cook too long, as they 
are better when little more than half done. 
Drain off the liquor, add a little flour to 
thicken; salt to taste. Just at the last add a 
teaspoonful of the brown sauce. Pour all over 
the chop suey, stir together and serve. 
Pineapple Fish 

A dish recently introduced in New York 
and much relished by the epicure. Take a 
fresh fish, pike preferred, remove bones, cut 
in inch squares. Make a batter of egg and 
flour ; dip the squares of fish until well covered, 
and drop in smoking hot peanut oil until a 
dainty brown. Let dry in oven until vegeta- 
bles are prepared. Chop a little celery, one 
small green onion, about five mushrooms and 
one small can of pineapple. Drain off the 
juice; chop the pineapple into small pieces. 
Then add the pineapple juice, enough to cover, 
and boil all together. Just before serving, 
drop in the squares of fish. Carry to table 
piping hot. 

This is a dainty condiment in which the fish 
takes on a delicious flavor from the pineapple 
and defies analysis as to just what kind of 
meat it is. 

To prepare squab a la Chinese, boil whole 
in salted water until half done; take out, dry 
with napkin; drop into a pot of peanut oil as 
for doughnuts and brown slowly. The Chi- 
nese do not make bread; rice is eaten with 
every course. Sometimes, however, a sort of 
biscuit is served. To make these, mix as for 
ordinary biscuit. Prepare chopped ham, a bit 
of parsley, chopped onion, a few mushrooms; 
then take mixture about the size of a walnut, 
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wrap the dough around it and steam until 
done. These are very good served with the 
pike or with chicken. 


Pineapple Chicken 

Take a raw chicken cut in good sized pieces, 
fry slowly in peanut oil until done. Take 
canned pineapple cut in dice, let boil for a 
moment and add to the chicken with enough 
juice to make gravy. With the pineapple 
chicken or with any roast or fried meats (the 
Chinese never boil meat), a brown salt is 
given. Common table salt is put in the oven 
until a rich dark brown. While it is still 
salt it takes on a different flavor, and is 
always served with a high-class Chinese 
dinner. 

Chrysanthemum Dessert 

Take two eggs, beat lightly; add wheat flour 
to make thin batter; no salt. Take a fresh 
chrysanthemum, yellow or white preferred, 
though any color will do; wash well, then 
pluck leaves, stir in batter. Chop a little of 
the green leaf also and add. Stir well to- 
gether. Have ready smoking hot peanut oil. 
Take fork, pick up a few leaves out of the 
batter, drop lightly in oil, brown for a moment 
and remove to drain on absorbent paper. 
These may be done in the afternoon. Just 
before serving, drop again in the oil to make 
the outside crisp; sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and serve. = 

A more dainty dish cannot be imagined than 
this chrysanthemum conceit, which looks as 
dainty as it tastes. Rose leaves are prepared 
in the same way; honeysuckle or violets may 
be used to lend variety to color; but none are 
so delightful to the palate as the chrysanthe- 
mum. These may be prepared in a short time 
with the chafing-dish, and for an ordinary 
afternoon tea, served with champagne wafers, 
they make a most novel refreshment. If deep 
red roses are used, the color is beautiful. The 
drops of yellow chrysanthemums look like 
buttercups. 

For a good Chinese candy, home prepared, 
to be the last course, and pretty served in little 
plum blossom favors, take a fresh cocoanut, 
cut in two-inch strips, boil in syrup until 
tender; let dry in slow oven and roll in pow- 
dered sugar. The Chinese lychee nuts can be 
purchased anywhere. 

Another candy, very nice and in keeping 
with an oriental dinner, is common potato 
sliced an eighth of an inch thick. Boil in 
syrup until almost done; sprinkle well with 
ginger; let dry in a slow oven and roll in 
powdered sugar before serving. It is very 
difficult for one uninitiated to say what this 
candy is, yet it is very appetizing and exceed- 
ingly wholesome. 
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Meals for Brain Workers 
As Served at a College for Women 


By Otive Davis 

The following week’s menus are a copy of 
those used in Wilder Hall, Wellesley college, 
where it is my pleasure to exercise a personal 
supervision over the table. It goes without 
the saying that a body of students is a difficult 
one for which to cater. Many things concur 
to make this true. Economy in service, as 
well as in the first cost of food supplies; the 
occupation, together with the more or less 
sedentary life of the average college woman. 
The special need for good, wholesome, readily 
digested food, sufficient in kind, quantity and 
variety to meet the demands of the mental and 
nervous strain incident to student life; these 
are all factors which necessarily enter into a 
satisfactory solution of the food problem in 
colleges. 

Thus far the task would not be, from the 
theoretical point, at least, a difficult one. But 
the supervisor of the menus, as a part of her 
mission, must take into account the varied 
tastes, the whimsical and mistaken fancies in 
regard to food, the striking likes and dis- 
likes, and the pronounced food habits of her 
usually large family. It has been my expe- 
rience that the adoption of a theoretically 
correct diet by a student body is a matter of 
slow growth and education. 

These menus may not be scientifically correct 
as representing the exact nutritive proportions, 
but they have been found practical and have 
been based upon a study of student conditions. 
While there has been no attempt at a mathe- 
matical proportioning of the different food 
nutrients, in a general way the principles in- 
volved have been held in mind. Along with 
these principles care is exercised in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Effort is made to see that the quality of 
everything is of the best. 

2. In order to secure variety and to prevent 
the students from knowing just what is coming 
from day to day, the menus are made out for 
three weeks’ time. 

3. In order to lessen waste and the need 
of utilizing left-over material in dishes prover- 
bially disliked by students, the effort is made 
to order so carefully that large quantities may 
not be left. 

4. As far as possible an attempt is made to 
adapt the luncheon to the previous day’s menu. 

The luncheon is perhaps the most difficult 


meal to plan. It should be as attractive as 
possible to stimulate appetite, nutritious, and, 
to fulfill its functions, easily digested. The 
student’s luncheon comes midway between 
recitations and lecture room appointments. In 
the light of this, the food given should be such 
as requires as little as possible of the energy 
needed for the afternoon’s work. In the fol- 
lowing and similar menus at Wilder Hall care 
has been taken to secure the proper cooking of 
starchy foods. Beans, for instance, are often 
cooked for twenty-four or more hours. Care 
is taken to see that the bread and the rolls are 
properly baked. Fritters are cooked in deep 
fat heated to the degree scientifically pro- 
nounced hygienic. Often this is the only 
means by which students are led to take 
enough fat in the dietary. ’Tis true that effort 
sometimes miscarries but results still warrant 
perseverance. 


A WEEK’S MEALS AT WILDER HALL 


Monpay, Marcu 2 Luncheon 
Breakfast Bean soup Cold lamb 
Figs Wheat cereal Boiled rice with layers of 
Minced turkey on toast F h one 
Hashed browned potatoes Who ried potatoes 
Toast Coffee Milk Vhole wheat bread 
Plain cake 
Luncheon Evaporated apple sauce 
Cream of potato soup Milk 
Cold ham Baked potatoes Dinner 


Corn fritters 
Kice boiled in milk, hard] Lamb, broth 


Mashed potatoes 
sauce 
Bread and Ainaaniies Creamed carrots 
i 


Baking powder biscuit 
Cranberry sauce 
Dinner Vanilla ice cream with 

Turkey broth hot maple syrup 


Roast beef 
Mashed potatoes Squash Tuurspay, Marcu 5 
Apples and celery with Breakfast 
boiled dressing Dates Breakfast food 
(served as vegetable) | Bacon and broiled ham 
Soft molasses cake with Corn bread Baked potatoes 
whipped cream Coffee Milk 
Tuespay, Marcu 3 Luncheon 
Breakfast Black bean soup 
Grape _ fruit Oatmeal Cold chicken 


Escalloped potatoes 
Raised rolls 
Indian pudding 


Fried fresh fish 
Baked potatoes 
Graham gems 


Coffee Milk Mi 
Luncheon _Dinner 
Vegetable soup Chicken broth 


Beans and brown bread Roast beef 
Escalloped tomatoes Franconia potatoes 
Whole wheat bread Red kidney beans Onions 

Plain cake Peach sauce Banana fritters 

Milk Tapioca cream 


Dinner Fripay, Marcu 6 
Plain tomato soup Breakfast 
Lamb with mint sauce Oranges Hominy 
Mashed potatoes Peas Scrambled eggs 


Jelly Peanut salad Creamed _ potatoes 
Neufchatel cheese |Popovers Coffee Milk 
Steamed fig pudding with Luncheon 


hard sauce 
Creamed codfish 
WepNeEspay, Marcu 4 Baked potatoes 
Breakfast Cold slaw 
Bananas Cereal Finger rolls 
Dropped eggs on _ toast Washington pie 
Mashed potato balls Hot chocolate 
Egg rolls Milk Milk 
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Dinner } 
|. ‘omato bisque 
F Beef |Steak Mashed potatoes 
Tart Sects Turnips Wax beans 
\Mixed fruit dessert with 


Mashed potatoes 


Tomato jelly salad whipped cream 


Neufchatel cheese and Sunpay, Marcu 8 
crackers. Breakfast 
Lemon pie Grape fruit Cereal 
Fishballs steak 
Saturpay, Marcu 7 Rolls Coffee Milk 
Breakjast Supper 
Figs Cereal Oyster stew 
Lam‘) chops Corned _ beef 
Baked potatoes Bread and butter 
Toast Cotfee Milk (Cake Pineapple sauce 
Cocoa and milk 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup Bouillon 


Croquettes | Turkey or fowl 
Baked potatoes = ashed potatoes Squash 
Fried hominy Cranberry sauce 


Whole wheat bread | Graham or whole wheat 
Plain cake bread 
Prune sauce Asparagus salad 
Milk } Caramel ice .cream 


A Dollar a Day 


Seven dollars a week for five people (three 
adults and two children, respectively eight and 
twelve) is the table allowance of a New York 
housewife, who requests a week’s menu upon 
this basis. 

In these days of high prices, such an allow- 
ance for food suggests the omission of roast 
beef and beefsteak, of eggs, and fancy desserts 
and cake. It also forbids the purchase of 
cream; hot milk must take its place in the 
coffee. Nor does it permit the use of milk as 
a beverage. The cereal permits more or less 
choice in selection—a ten-cent package of some 
of the proprietary articles will undoubtedly 
last more than a week, even when it is made 
the staple breakfast food. Ten cents a day is 
allowed for baker’s bread. If a coal range is 
used, this amount can be reduced through 
homemade bread, and the saving spent for 
other things. The prices given are largely 
those of one of New York's leading grocers 
for good quality. 

The likes and dislikes of the family are 
unknown to the writer—substitutions can, 
however, easily be made. It is assumed that a 
usual New York custom prevails of dinner at 
night, except on Sunday, and that one or two 
of the adults are not at home for lunch. The 
following menus are made up not only from 
an economical but from a nutritive standpoint. 

It is assumed in beginning on Sunday that 
a liberal supply of pork and beans and brown 
bread has been left over from the preceding 
Saturday night’s dinner, which do service not 
only Sunday night but for Tuesday’s luncheon. 
The Sunday roast appears again in Monday’s 
dinner and Tuesday’s breakfast. A resident of 


a large city like New York knows, of course, 
how cheaply cold meats can be purchased at 
the delicatessen shops. No allowance has been 
made for condiments, but there will be enough 
of some things left over for a second week to 
more than offset these. 


Sunpay Luncheon 
Breakfast Cold Fried 
Apple sauce Cereal Tea Brea 
Codfish balls Dinner 
Coffee Toast Hamburg steak 


Hashed brown potatoes 


Dinner Spaghetti with grated 
Pea soup Crackers cheese 
Roast pork Apple dumplings with 
Fried or broiled apples creamy sauce 
Mashed potatoes Bread Tuv 
Tapioca cream pudding 
Breakfast 
upper Apple sauce Cereal 
Cold beans Creamed codfish with 
Brown bread toasted baked or boiled potatoes 
ca Coffee Toast 
Mon Luncheon 
wad Calf’s brains creamed on 
Breakfast toast 
Stewed prunes Cereal Fried potatoes 
Creamed chipped beef ca Bread 
Coffee Corn bread Dinner 
Luncheon Beef stew with dumplings 
Milk toast Baked potatoes stuffed 
Potato cakes Boiled beets 
Tea Sliced oranges 
Dinner Fripay 
Meat pie Breakfast 
(pork with top crust) Prunes stewed 
Baked potatoes Cereal Omelet 
Stewed onions Coffee Muffins 
Sliced bananas Luncheon 
. Sausage Potatoes 
Tuespay Tea Bread 
Breakfast Dinner 
Apple sauce Cereal Boiled fish 


Minced pork on toast 


Boiled tatoes 
oiled potatoes 


Creamed celery on toast 


Luncheon Baked custard with cara- 
Hot beans (warmed over) mel sauce 
ea Bread SATURDAY 
Dinner Breakfast 
Corned beef Apple sauce Cereal 
Potatoes Fried corn meal mush, 
(boiled with beef) syrup 
Cabbage Bread Coffee Toast 
Rice pudding Luncheon 
Cold meat 
WEDNESDAY Creamed _ potatoes 
Breakfast Tea Bread and cookies 
Baked apples Cereal Dinner 
Corned beef hash Baked beans Brown bread 
Coffee Muffins Sliced bananas 


THE COST OF THE SUPPLIES 


Ten quarts milk 7oc, one peck apples 25¢c, 
one and one-half pecks potatoes 38c, one pound 
corn meal 3c, two pounds sugar 10c, two and 
three-fourths pounds butter 69c, one dozen 
eggs 25c, one pound tapioca 5c, one quart beans 
gc, one-half pound split peas 5c, bread (10c 
per day) 7oc, one pound coffee 25c, one pack- 
age codfish roc, one package cereal toc, one- 
fourth pound tea 13c, one quart onions 8c, two 
pounds flour 8c, one pound prunes 12c, one- 
half pound rice 5c, one pound spaghetti 11c, 
one-fourth pound cheese 4c, cabbage 6c, beets 
10oc, celery 12c, six bananas toc, four oranges 
12c. Miscellaneous total $4.85. 

Three pounds pork for roasting 42c, one 
pound pork for beans 12c, one pound sausage 
12c, one-half pound chipped beef 13c, three 
pounds corned beef 36c, one-fourth pound ham 
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(cooked) 10c, one pound hamburg steak 16c, 
one pair calf's brains 10c, two and one-half 
pounds beef for stew 25c, two pounds fish 24c, 
=" pound cold meat 15c. Meat total 
2.15. 


Maple Sugar Ways 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


Maple Sugar Cookies 


One cup of sugar, one cup of crushed maple 
sugar, one cup of butter, two well beaten eggs, 
two tablespoons of water, two teaspoons of 
baking powder, and flour enough to roll out. 
Do not make too stiff. Bake in a quick oven. 


Maple Sugar Biscuit 


Make a biscuit dough with one quart of flour, 
two teaspoons of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, one tablespoon of butter, and 
just enough milk to make a soft dough. When 
ready to roll out, stir in quickly one cup of 
maple sugar which has been cut into pieces the 
size of a pea. Roll out and cut into nice sized 
biscuit, and bake quickly in a hot oven. 


Maple Mousse 


Whip one pint of sweet cream very stiff and 
dry, and add to it one cup of maple syrup and 
one tablespoon of powdered sugar. Flavor 
with lemon, beat well together, put in a covered 
mold with a strip of buttered paper bound 
tightly around where the cover and the mold 
meet, and pack in ice and salt until time to 
serve. Serve in sherbet glasses. 


Maple Ice Cream 

Add three-fourths of a cup of maple syrup to 
one cup of hot milk. Pour this slowly over 
two well beaten eggs, stir thoroughly, and 
cook in a double boiler until the mixture 
thickens, stirring constantly. Then strain, 
allow it to cool, and add one cup of thin cream. 
Freeze. 


Vaple Sugar Creams 


Mix grated maple sugar with an equal quan- 
tity of confectioner’s sugar, and mix with white 
of egg and water (equal quantities) into a 
soft dough. Then mold into any preferred 
shapes. 


Maple Plums 


Open sweet ripe plums just enough to re- 
move the stones, and fill the cavities with 
maple sugar frosting prepared as in above 
recipe, then roll each plum in a little of the 
frosting, and serve with whipped cream. A 
most delicious dessert. 


Maple Sugar Cake 


Mix together one cup of butter, two cups of 
granulated sugar, one cup of shaved maple 
sugar, three eggs beaten separately, one cup of 
sweet milk, three cups of flour and three tea- 
spoons of baking powder. Bake in three 
layers. For the filling cook one pound of 
shaved maple sugar with one-half cup of water 
until it threads, remove it from the fire, and 


stir until nearly cool, then add the stiffly 
whipped white of an egg and three tablespoons 
of powdered sugar, spread between the layers, 
and sprinkle broken walnut meats thickly over 
the filling. To the remainder of the frosting 
add another tablespoon of powdered sugar, 
and spread it smoothly over the top and sides 
of the cake. Garnish with halved walnut 
meats. 


Maple Sugar Filling for Cake 

Break into small pieces sufficient maple 
sugar to make one cupful. Put it into a sauce- 
pan with one cup of sweet cream and one cup 
of coffee sugar. Heat slowly, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the maple sugar is entirely 
dissolved. Boil steadily without stirring until, 
when a little is tried in very cold water, it can 
be rolled into a soft ball between the thumb 
and finger. Take at once from the fire, stir 
in a cup of chopped pecans, let stand for five 
minutes, then stir slowly until it begins to 
thicken, and spread between the layers of cake. 


Maple Sugar Frosting 


Add one cup of sweet cream to two cups of 
rolled maple sugar; boil slowly until it will 
thread from a spoon, about three-quarters of 
an hour. Then let it get about half cool, stir 
in half a cup of chopped English walnut meats, 
beat until it becomes creamy, then spread it 
over the cake. 


Maple Walnut Sauce for Ice Cream 


Boil a pound of maple sugar with a very 
little water until it threads. Break one-half 
cup of shelled English walnuts into small 
a and stir them into the syrup. Serve 
10t. 


Maple Sugar Pudding Sauce 


Boil one-fourth pound of maple syrup with 
one-half cup of water until it threads. Add 
by degrees the stiffly whipped whites of two 
eggs, one-half cup of sweet cream, and one 
teaspoon of lemon juice. Another delicious 
pudding sauce may be made as follows: Grate 
one-half pound of maple sugar into one cup of 
cream or sweet milk, and let it boil for a few 
minutes on the back of the range, stirring from 
time to time to prevent burning. A slightly 
richer sauce may be made by mixing together 
two cups of grated maple sugar, two well 
beaten eggs, the juice of two lemons, and a 
dessertspoon of butter. Cook in a double 
boiler for twenty minutes. This is especially 
delicious with johnnycake. 


Maple Tutti Frutti 


Line a shallow buttered pan, to the depth of 
half an inch, with finely cut or chopped hickory 
nuts, pecans, Brazil nuts, walnuts, almonds, 
dates, figs, raisins, candied orange, citron and 
lemon, grated cocoanut and seeded raisins. 
Boil two pounds of grated maple sugar with 
one cup of hot water until it will harden when 
a little is dropped in cold water. Do not stir 
it while boiling. Then add one tablespoon of 
lemon juice, and pour it over the nuts and 
fruits in the pan. When almost cold, mark 
off into squares with a buttered knife. 
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Jellied Prunes 

Stone two dozen good sized prunes after 
they have been stewed and allow to get cold. 
Have ready two dozen almonds which have 
been blanched and then browned. Put one in 
each prune. Dissolve half a cup of gelatine 
in water enough to cover it. Heat the juice in 
which the prunes have been stewed, and after 
measuring one pint, pour it boiling hot over 
the gelatine. Add one-half cup of sugar and 
the juice of three lemons. Strain it and pour 
over the prunes. Mold it in a ring, and at 
serving time turn it out carefully and fill the 
center with whipped cream which has been 
sweetened and flavored with vanilla——Miss 
Mary E. Perry. 


Bean Salad 


One pint of canned French red kidney beans, 
one bunch of celery, one-half pound of English 
walnuts, one large dill pickle, one tablespoon of 
sugar. Drain the beans; chop celery, walnuts 
and pickle together before adding them to the 
beans. Serve with mayonnaise on _ lettuce 
leaves—Mrs Mary B. Hussey. 


Mayonnaise Dressing for Chicken Salad 

For each chicken take the yolks of five hard- 
boiled eggs, and the yolk of one raw egg. 
Beat yolk of raw egg light and crush yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs very fine. Then mix to- 
gether. Add gradually two scant tablespoons 
of oil and one of vinegar to each egg. Mix 
all together until smooth and put through 
sieve—Mrs Hugh Henry Hanna. 


Cinnamon Buns 


One-half pound of butter, ten ounces of 
sugar, one pound of flour, three eggs, two 
tablespoons of cinnamon. Mix cinnamon in 
the flour. Beat butter to a cream, add flour. 
Beat eggs and sugar. After the ingredients 
are together, beat as little as possible. Drop 
by spoonfuls on buttered tins and bake slowly. 
They will be brown and knobby.—Mrs John E. 
Cleland. 


Mince Pie Without Meat 


Six greening apples, two pounds of English 
walnuts, one pound of Brazilian nuts, one 
pound of granulated sugar, one-half pound of 
brown coffee sugar, one pound of raisins, one 
pound of English currants, one pint of cream, 
one-half pint of boiled cider, one teaspoon each 
of powdered cloves, cinnamon and mace. Pare, 
core and chop the apples, chopping them very 
fine. Remove the meats of the nuts from the 
shells and chop fine. To the apples add the 
granulated sugar, then slowly add the chopped 
nuts. After the nuts are thoroughly mixed 


Indiana Cookery 


Favorite Recipes of Women in Indianapolis and Other Cities 
Whose Homes Are Centers of Hospitality and 
Good Housekeeping 


with the apples, add the brown sugar and the 
cream. Then add the raisins and the currants 
slowly, chopping continually, and pass the 
whole mixture through a coarse sieve to be 
sure that it has been reduced to a sufficiently 
fine paste. Then add the spices and brandy, 
and bake in crusts that have been made with 
butter—Mrs May Wright Sewall. 


Creamed Sweetbreads with French Peas 

Soak a large plump pair of sweetbreads over 
night in salt water. Drain the salt water off, 
pour boiling water over them and cook half 
an hour; then put them in cold water, remove 
the skin and gristle and break them up into 
even pieces not too fine. Melt two tablespoons 
of butter in an earthenware bowl, stir into it a 
generous tablespoon of flour, add a cup of 
cream, a pinch of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Put the sweetbreads in the dressing and cook 
together a few minutes. Heat two cans of 
French peas, drain them and dress with melted 
butter. Arrange them in a mold in the center 
of a chop plate, then form a ring of the creamed 
sweetbreads around the peas, and make a 
dainty wreath of sprigs of parsley around the 
sweetbreads. This makes a very pretty green 
and white dish for a luncheon.—Miss Mary E. 
Perry. 


Fruit Salad 


Take equal portions of white grapes, white 
seedless cherries, sliced oranges and pecans and 
a small portion of pineapple. Let each fruit 
stand separately on the ice for at least an hour; 
mix with nuts five minutes before serving. 
Serve on fruit plates. This salad served with 
a fruit sauce makes a dainty first course for a 
dinner.—Mrs TD. M. Parry. 


To Cook Rice 


Have two quarts of water in kettle—water 
salted and boiling hard. Into that pour one 
cup of well washed rice. Allow to boil for 
twenty minutes, then pour into colander and- 
drain off water, drenching thoroughly with 
cold water. Set colander containing the rice 
over a vessel containing boiling water and allow 
to steam for twenty minutes—Mrs Henry 
Jameson. 


Gogelopfen 


Two cents’ worth of compressed yeast, dis- 
solved in a little lukewarm water; add three- 
fourths cup of lukewarm milk and flour for 
a thick batter and let rise. Then take four 
yolks of eggs, one cup of pulverized sugar and 
three-fourths cup of butter, and grated rind 
of one and one-half lemons, and beat till mix- 
ture is light. Then add three-fourths cup of 
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lukewarm milk, the yeast and four even cups 
of flour, and beat with a wooden spoon until 
batter no longer sticks to the spoon (about 
fifteen minutes). Now butter pans _ thickly 
with cold butter, pressing it to the tin form 
until it is coated all over. Stick halved 
almonds to sides in even rows and pour in 
batter until pan is half full. Let rise until 
within one-quarter of an inch from the top of 
pan, and bake an hour in moderate oven.— 
Mrs Charles M. Walker. 


Salmon Salad 


Two cans of salmon; pick bones out and put 
on ice until thoroughly chilled. 

Dressing: To yolks of three eggs, beaten 
lightly, add six tablespoons of water, a lump of 
butter size of an egg and one tablespoon of 
sugar. Beat together lightly. One wineglass 
of vinegar, added to mixture, after which place 
on back of stove and stir (in one way) until 
cooked smoothly. Then add one tablespoon 
mustard mixed with a little water, one teaspoon 
of salt and a bit of cayenne pepper. Boil one 
dozen eggs until hard, then chop very fine and 
add salmon and three good heads of chopped 
celery. Pour over dressing and serve on 
lettuce leaves —Mrs Wilbur W. Dark. 


Pan Oysters 

Two tablespoons of butter with the same 
amount of oyster liquor. Half a teaspoon of 
salt, half a saltspoon of pepper. Melt together ; 
when very hot add one pint of oysters and 
cook until the edges curl. Pour over buttered 
toast and serve. This is easily prepared in a 
chafing-dish—Mrs J. W. Beck. 


Old-Fashioned Fritters 


Three eggs beaten separately till stiff, one- 
third of a pint of milk, one-sixth teaspoon of 
salt. Fold milk and sifted flour alternately in 
eggs (having added salt to the flour) and fold 
in enough flour to make a batter thick enough 
to drop by spoonfuls into hot lard. Cook in 
this way until nicely browned and serve with 
maple molasses.—Miss Mary Dean. 


Braised Beef 


Three pounds of good beef with some fat, 
one small onion, one small carrot, one head of 
celery, one cup cooked tomatoes, a little lemon 
peel, three whole cloves, salt to taste and a 
saltspoon of cayenne pepper. Before putting 
in the pot, place the meat in a hot skillet and 
brown thoroughly upon both sides. This pre- 
serves the juice of the beef and improves the 
color and flavor of the gravy. Then put in the 
pot and add only sufficient boiling water to 
cover. Cover closely and put on the back of 
the range, where it will boil slowly. Watch 
carefully, adding boiling water to replenish, 
sufficient only to keep the meat well covered, 
that the gravy may be rich. Cut the vegetables 
in small slices or cubes, add lemon peel, cloves 
and pepper, and cook in a saucepan, separate 
from the meat, with a little water, and cook 
until all are tender. When the meat is thor- 
oughly done, so it will slip readily from the 
bone, take ont and set the liquor where it will 
get thoroughly chilled, then remove all the fat. 


Slice the beef. Add the cooked vegetables, in- 
cluding the cup of cooked tomatoes, to the 
skimmed liquor. Put sliced meat in and bring 
all to a boil, thickening with a little flour. 
Take out the slices of meat and place them on 
a hot platter, and partly cover them with the 
gravy. Do not add salt until meat is cooked, 
as in boiling down it is liable to become too 
salt—Mrs Aurelia R. Hale. 


Creamed Eggs for Luncheon 

One-half dozen hard boiled eggs cut in 
halves. Make a white sauce as follows: Two 
teaspoons of butter, two level tablespoons of 
flour; melt butter and stir in flour, then add 
slowly one-half pint of milk, seasoning with 
salt and pepper and a little celery if desired. 
Pour over eggs and serve in dish garnished 
with parsley—Mrs Scot Butler. 
Fine Icing 

hites of two eggs; as much water as eggs. 

Mix with confectioner’s sugar. Add flavoring 
and about one-half teaspoon of baking powder. 
This will make a soft creamy icing such as 
confectioners use. In measuring, if the eggs 
are put in one glass and the water in another, 
the equal amounts can be determined exactly 
by standing them side by side—Mrs George 
N. Catterson. 
Fruit Cake 

One coffeecup of butter, two of sugar, three 
of flour, eight eggs, one pound of raisins, one 
of currants, half a pound of citron, one table- 
spoon of cinnamon, one nutmeg, one dessert- 
spoon of soda stirred with spices in one-half 
cup of New Orleans syrup. Dredge fruit with 
flour; bake slowly.—Catherine L. Dorsey. 


Evansville 
Salad Dressing 


Half a cup of butter, one-half cup of cream, 
three eggs beaten separately, two tablespoons 
of granulated sugar, one-half teaspoon of 
white pepper, two teaspoons made mustard, 
one teacup of white wine vinegar, one saltspoon 
of cayenne pepper. Cook in a double boiler 
until it is creamy, like boiled custard. Stir in 
beaten whites of eggs last and pour out at 
once. This will keep for six weeks if screwed 
up in salad bottles—Miss Caroline McKnitt. 
Brown Bread 

One heaping cup of light brown sugar, one 
heaping teaspoon of lard, one level teaspoon of 
salt dissolved in one pint of very warm water, 
one and one-half cups of bread sponge. Add 
graham flour until of the stiffness of cake 
dough, so that it will break when dropping 
from the spoon. Heat about ten minutes, then 
put in a deep pan, ready for baking. Let rise 
until light. Bake about one hour. This 
makes one loaf of bread——Mrs J. N. McCoy. 


Baked Apples 

Pare and remove the cores of a dozen cook- 
ing apples, cut crosswise in thin slices. Spread 
some marmalade in a baking dish, arrange the 
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apples in circles reversely piled upon each 
other, and alternated with apple or peach mar- 
malade. Give the mass the form of a dome; 
mask with a few tablespoons of sugar, be- 
sprinkle with pulverized macaroons, a teaspoon 
of ground cinnamon, and powdered sugar. 
Bake in a moderately heated oven for hali an 
hour, and serve in the baking dish.—Louise 
Reitz. 
Potato Cake 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one 
cup of potato, one cake of chocolate, four eggs, 
one teaspoon of cloves, one teaspoon of all- 
spice, one teaspoon of cinnamon, one-half cup 
of milk, two and a half cups of flour, two tea- 
spoons of baking powder.—Mrs M. S. Bennett. 
Terrapin or Mock Turtle Stew 

One cup of finely chopped cold veal left- 
over; dust thickly with flour. One teaspoon 
of mixed mustard, a pinch of cayenne pepper, 
two hard boiled eggs chopped fine, a small 
lump of butter, a teacup of water. Put all in- 
gredients in a granite stewpan and let boil a 
minute or more.—M. Ella Covent. 
Three-Egg Cake 

One and a half cups of sugar, one-half cup 
of butter, beat to a cream. Three eggs beaten 
separately, one-half cup of milk, two and one- 
half cups of flour, one and one-half teaspoons 
of baking powder. Bake in two layers. Use 
any icing—Mrs George Amovy. 


Graham Cookics 


Three cups of flour, three cups of oatmeal, 
one and one-half cups of sugar, one cup of 
butter, a pinch of salt, three teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder. Mix with cold water, having the 
dough stiff enough to roll thin. Bake in quick 
oven.—Mrs William H. Caldwell. 


South Bend 


Fruit Salad 


Pare and slice a pineapple and lay the slices 
in a deep glass dish, keeping as nearly as pos- 
sible the natural shape of the pineapple. Peel 
four oranges, divide into sections and lay 
around the pineapple. Add four sliced bana- 
nas, and fill in the spaces with strawberries. 
Boil together one cup of sugar and one-half 
cup of fruit juice. When syrup is cold, pour 
over the fruit—Mrs J. McM. Smith. 


Chicken Salad 

The meat of two chickens, cut in half-inch 
pieces, one-fourth less of celery, cut the same 
and mixed with the chicken. Just before add- 
ing the dressing, season with plenty of salt, 
cayenne pepper and white pepper. For the 
dressing, take three eggs, beat them well with 
egg beater, then while beating add one table- 
snoon of melted butter. Heat one tablespoon 
of vinegar and the juice of one lemon, add to 
this one teaspoon of sugar and one-half tea- 
spoon of ground mustard, salt and pepper. 
Add this to the eggs, boiling hot, and stirring 
constantly. Set the bowl in a kettle of boiling 


water and stir with beater until it is as thick 
as good cream. Let cool. Beat half a pint of 
cream to a heavy substance and add to the 
dressing, whipping both together with a fork 
until well mixed. Then add the dressing, the 
chickens and celery. Serve on lettuce leaves.— 


Mrs J. M. Studebaker. 


Fruit Cookies 

One and a half cups of light brown sugar, 
one cup of butter, three eggs, one nutmeg, 
grated, one teaspoon of baking powder, one 
teaspoon of cinnamon, one cup of currants, 
one cup of English walnuts chopped, flour 
enough to rolll out—Mrs Leighton Pine. 


Cream of Potato Soup 

Prepare mashed potatoes as for serving. 
Have ready one quart of good milk, to whicn 
add one pint of boiling water. To this add 
two large kitchen spoons of the mashed pota- 
toes, butter the size of an egg or more if de- 
sired, salt and pepper to taste. Have ready the 
yolks of one or two eggs beaten in a cup. To 
the eggs add one-half cup of cold water and 
one tablespoon of flour mixed smooth, and drop 
this mixture in lightly to the boiling soup, 
stirring constantly. Then remove to the back 
part of stove to keep perfectly hot, but not 
boiling. A cup of whipped cream added is an 
improvement, and the whole can be prepared 
and ready for serving in ten minutes.—Mrs 
Lucina G. Tong. 


Salad Dressing 

Four eggs well beaten, one teaspoon of mus- 
tard, the same made smooth in one-half a cup 
of vinegar in which a teaspoon of sugar has 
been dissolved. Add this to the eggs after they 
are beaten as light as possible. Then cook the 
mixture in a double boiler, and add a little 
at a time of one-half cup of vinegar. If done 
slowly it will not curdle. Cook until thick, 
but stir constantly, then add butter the size 
of an egg and a pinch of cayenne pepper. 
When this is perfectly cold, add a cup of sweet 
cream whipped stiff. This is enough for two 
chickens, if not too large. In cold weather, 
this dressing will keep for weeks, if placed 
in a fruit jar. Instead of all vinegar, about 
three tablespoons of lemon juice makes a fine 
flavor when added to the vinegar—Mrs Lafay- 
ette LeVan. 


Rice Pudding Supreme 

Two cups of hot boiled rice; drain and add 
one-fourth box gelatine dissolved in one-half 
cup water, one cup of whipped cream, two 
teaspoons of vanilla, two tablespoons of sugar, 
three figs, three tablespoons of preserved 
ginger, cut in small pieces. Cook the fruit in 
a syrup of one-half cup of sugar and one- 
fourth cup of water. Stir rice and gelatine 
until cool, add whipped cream, vanilla and 
sugar, then add figs and ginger. Turn into 
a mold, place on ice two hours, turn from 
mold and garnish with one-half cup of candied 
cherries and one-fourth cup of angelica. 
Serve with whipped cream sweetened and 
flavored—Mrs Chester J. Reynolds. 
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Terre Haute 


Florentine Toast 


Toast round slices of bread. On each piece 
put a slice of a tomato, cover this with a paste 
of sardines, spread on the top grated cheese 
with a drop of tabasco sauce. Put in the oven 
long enough to melt the cheese. Serve after 
the soup in place of a fish course. It is very 
appetizing for a card party luncheon—Mrs 
James Ellis Somes. 


Rice Pudding 


Boil one teacup of rice with one pint of 
water salted until dry. Add one quart of new 
milk and boil until thick, then add the well 
beaten yolks of three eggs, six tablespoons of 
sugar and grated rind of one lemon. Beat all 
together and cook in a double boiler about 
ten minutes. Turn mixture into a pudding 
dish, beat the whites of the eggs very light, add 
six tablespoons of sugar and juice of the 
lemon, spread on pudding and brown.—Mrs 
Frank McKeen. 

Deviled Eggplant 

Peel an eggplant, cut in small cubes and put 
in cold water several hours before cooking. 
Then drain, chop a small onion and put in. 
This is fried in half butter and half lard. To 
this is added the same quantity of stale bread 
soaked in cold water, squeezed, and stirred in 
gradually with two tablespoons of milk or 
cream, a lump of butter size of an egg, a pinch 
of parsley, one-fourth of a bay leaf, one 
tomato. Cook all these ingredients one-half 
hour and turn out into a baking dish, dust with 
bread crumbs and pieces of butter and bake for 


one-half hour longer. Serve in baking dish.— 
Mrs E. H. Brindley. 


Yeust Rolls 


One pint of scalded milk, one-half cake of 
compressed yeast. At night put yeast in milk 
when almost cold and mix in flour to a thick 
batter. Next morning at 9 o'clock add two 
heaping tablespoons of sugar, one tablespoon 
of lard and butter mixed, one heaping teaspoon 
of salt, then mix in flour to rather stiff dough. 
Let rise in warm room an hour before baking. 
They should bake in hot oven in ten minutes.— 
Mrs Jay H. Keyes. 


Lemon Pies 


Grate rind and squeeze the juice of two 
lemons, one-half small cup of butter, two small 
cups of sugar. Cream together until very light, 
stir in the beaten yolks of six eggs, then the 
whites beaten very light. Line your pie pans 
with crust, bake partly done and then put in 
the filling and bake until a light brown. This 
quantity makes two pies——Mrs R. G. Jenckes. 


Ox Tail Soup 


Bake three ox tails split by the butcher; cut 
in small pieces and fry in lard until brown. 
Throw into a soup kettle with seasoning of 
salt and four quarts of cold water, two dozen 
cloves, one large onion chopped and fried in 
butter and lard, one carrot fried by itself in 
butter and lard. Take about one-fourth cup 


of flour and brown in hot skillet without water 
or lard. Put this in the soup kettle, to give 
a rich brown and make a thickening. Add to 
these ingredients a piece of lean beef and a 
pinch of cayenne pepper. Let it cook slowly 
three or four hours. Strain, leaving only one 
piece of ox tail for each plate when served. 
This quantity makes enough for twelve per- 
sons.—Mrs George W. Bement. 


Lafayette 


Orange Salad Dressing 

Yolks of four eggs, one-half cup of sugar, 
one-fourth cup of butter, two tablespoons of 
vinegar, a pinch of mustard and one of 
cayenne pepper. Cream butter, sugar and 
eggs, add vinegar and steam in double boiler. 
When ready for use, thin with cream and pour 
over oranges.—Mrs Sarah M. Hubbard. 
Frozen Cranberries 

Boil one quart of cranberries, three-fourths 
cup of raisins and two cups of water ten min- 
utes. Strain through puree sieve. Cook two 
cups of sugar with two cups of water twenty 
minutes, and add to first mixture. Cool and 
freeze to a mush. The whites of two eggs, 
lightly beaten, may be added when the mix- 
ture is half frozen and you then have a 
cranberry sherbet. Excellent to serve with 
turkey.—Mrs Joe Gagen. 


Melon Pickles 


Pare and slice the melons one inch thick, 
place in_jar with scalded vinegar to cover 
them. The vinegar requires a little salt. Let 
stand twelve hours, then reheat vinegar and 
let stand another twelve hours. Take out of 
the vinegar, rinse with cold water and drain 
well. To every seven pounds of melon take 
four pounds of sugar, one pint of vinegar, cin- 
namon, cloves and mace. Put the vinegar, 
sugar and spices on the stove and let come to 
boil. Put in melons and let cook until dark. 
Put in jar and seal—Mrs J. D. Leonard. 
Pineapple Snow 

One can of chopped pineapple, one-half box 
of gelatine dissolved in one pint of cold water; 
add juice of pineapple and let come to boil. 
Two cups of sugar and juice of two lemons 
beaten until light. Pour hot gelatine over 
mixture and stir well, then add pineapple. Put 
in cold place and let stand until it thickens a 
little, then add whites of two eggs beaten stiff. 
Beat ten minutes, mold and serve with 
whipped cream.—Mrs George W. Brown. 
Cucumber Pickles 

One peck medium sized cucumbers sliced 
thin, four large onions sliced. Take alternate 
layers of these sprinkled with salt, and let 
stand in a jar three or four hours, then drain. 
Put your vinegar, with sugar to taste, on to 
boil and add small red peppers, cinnamon, one 
teaspoon of turmeric and a cup of mustard 
seed. Heat all this and then drop in your 
cucumbers and onions and let them boil up. 
Seal—Mrs William Kirkpatrick. 
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Fathers 
and 


Daughters 


Instead of Fathers and Sons, Are the Subject of This Familiar Talk by Pater Familias 


EXT to one’s own wife, his daughters are 

the most interesting examples of the fem- 
inine sex. But how many fathers are even 
less acquainted with their daughters than with 
their sons. Work, care and habit usually so 
occupy the father that though he may be 
chums with his boys, the girls are left almost 
exclusively to the mother. Yet nothing is more 
rarely beautiful than a perfect understanding 
and friendship between father and daughter. 
As the girl develops in mind and body, this 
relationship should become the sweetest thing 
in life for them both—a source of strength and 
inspiration to the father quite as much as to 
the daughter. I speak first of the father, for 
being one myself and having observed this 
matter somewhat widely during a busy life, 
I realize how many fathers fail to enjoy their 
daughters and how much both miss by it. 

To get the fullest benefit for both the father 
must grow up with the daughter. Perfect con- 
fidence and understanding between the two 
is a development not to be fully acquired if 
attempted after the child approaches maturer 
years. The mysteries of budding womanhood 
introduce influences beyond the ken of father 
or any other man. But if before that age, the 
daughter learns to confide in her daddy, and 
they talk freely together about the varied joys 
and responsibilities of daily life, she will feel 
like coming to him for guidance in the larger 
problems that so soon beset the young woman’s 
life. 

This transition from girlhood to woman- 
hood comes so suddenly that the average 
parent, and especially the father, hardly 
recognizes the change until long after it has 
occurred. The parental authority or method that 
availed before this age must now be tactfully 
modified. If this were done, there would be 
fewer wayward girls and bitterly disappointed 
parents. Where a daughter goes wrong, the 
real reason is usually to be found in some 
deficiency of the parents’ care. Parents err 


even more with daughters than with sons in 
neglecting the great fact of sex in their train- 
ing or education. The father has duties in 
this respect as well as the mother. The in- 
nocence of knowledge is more beautiful than 
the innocence of ignorance. Girls should be 
taught early about motherhood and the care 
of children. We teach our girls useless ac- 
complishments and then wonder why after 
marriage they are helpless mothers of fretful 
children. 

Many a mother would recognize the errone- 
ous methods so often pursued in the bringing 
up of girls if the father knew enough about 
the subject to discuss it intelligently and helped 
his wife to introduce more rational and 
hygienic methods. Simple food, early hours, 
outdoor life, loose clothes, plenty of play and 
some outdoor work should be the basis of the 
young girl’s life. A healthy body is the first 
requisite—our daughters ought not to have 
“nerves.” 

The father should also co-operate with the 
mother in so training the girl that she may 
be able to take care of herself in the world. 
No matter what may be the family’s social 
position or wealth, the daughter should be 
equipped to understand and battle with the 
world if necessary. She should be capable of 
earning her food and clothing and of making 
the most of her abilities. To keep a daughter 
“at home”’ in idleness is a sin that is committed 
by many a selfish parent. The prime duty, 
parentally speaking, is to equip our children 
to leave us. Necessity compels many families 
to recognize this duty, but the well-to-do and 
the rich too often err in this respect. The 
aimless life of many a daughter “at home” is 
as pathetic as it is common. With advancing 
years she becomes less and less happy and 
more contracted mentally, as a result of 


restricted environment. To go out and struggle 
with the world develops character in the young 
woman as well as in the young man. 
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The spirit of dependence is not to be fos- 
tered in our growing daughters. They should 
be made to rely on themselves. In money 
matters, especially, the father can make or mar 
the young girl. She is sensitive and does not 
like to beg for funds. Let her have a definite 
allowance out of which to pay for everything 
she requires. The keeping of an account, or 
a bank book, together with the experience of 
providing for all her wants, is a wonderful 
training that will stand her in good stead 
whatever her future life may be. Or let her 
have a chance to earn her pin money, or the 
management of some investments. Any bright 
girl can be a useful assistant to her father, 
writing his letters, caring for his “things,” and 
even sharing some of his cares and respon- 
sibilities. Such a connection is splendid for 
both father and daughter. 


To Get a Maid 
By Mary JoHNson SHEPPERSON 


“I wish I could find a capable maid for 
upstairs,’ I said one morning to my cook. 
I had had her for a long time, and as she was 
in every way an excellent woman, I feared lest 
the unsettled state of affairs might discourage 
her. And the next step to discouragement is 
departure. 

“Have you spoken to the butcher?” 

“The butcher?” I echoed in astonishment. 
“Why, what has he to do with my finding a 
girl?” 

“He sells meat, of course, but that don’t 
hinder him from knowing the pick of girls and 
the pick of ladies,” continued Nora. “Doesn't 
he go in houses where no intelligence office 
lady would be let to leave the print of her 
foot?” 

“But he only brings the meat.” 

“It’s quite a chat you can have just the same, 
while he’s laying it on the table.” 

“T see,” I exclaimed, light beginning to dawn. 
“You tell him, when you are looking for a 
new place. He knows of other places to be 
vacated, and tells you of these.” 

“That is just the way we manage. Often 
me and some friend just exchange places. 
There'll be no fault with either lady, simply 
our ways don’t agree. A change rests the two 
of us.” 

I considered Nora’s advice, and consulted 
my butcher. ‘Well, I was thinking you'd ask 
me pretty soon, now,” was his reply. He evi- 


dently was surprised that I had not done so 
before. “I did have a good girl, but I have 
just sent her to a place.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about her?” I 
asked. 

“I couldn’t interfere with the intelligence 
office,” was his reply. He, however, sent me 
to the grocer. I found that the butcher and 
grocer were a connecting link between mistress 
and maid. They have since solved for me the 
servant problem many times. Girls have often 
told me, since this, my first experience, that 
they never obtain places in any other way. 

“What!” said one girl, “pay out my money 
to sit all day in an office, walk myself to 
death, and get a place with a strange lady! 
No; Tom always sends me to a good place, 
and speaks a kind word for me, that I can be 
feeling at home.” 

The postman, I found, was never any help, 
“as he never saw the inside of a door.” The 
iceman and the maids waged perpetual feud, 
because the ice would drip. 

A “trick of the trade” is never to answer 
an advertisement which reads to call for more 
than two days. I had put in two advertise- 
ments, with little or no response. ‘There is no 
use to try again,” said my maid, as I started 
her to the office, with my third. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Is the wording in this the same as in the 
others?” 

“Of course.” 

“No girl will answer it, because you say 
‘call for three days.’ No one of any account 
answers for more than two days. The best 
never even look at any advertisement with 
more than one day given.” 

“But why?” 

“For one thing, it means poor wages. A 
very rich lady is too busy with her parties to 
give so much time to her maids. It shows, too, 
that you have been doing your own work until 
you are more than weary. A nice lady need 
never work hard, for there’s more than enough 
girls anxious to live with her. It says, then, 
and I mean it quite respectful, that you’re that 
cross and cranky no one can live with you, and 
poor into the bargain!” 

I could wait some days until my unfortunate 
“ads” were forgotten, or I could advertise in 
another paper. Any more “ads” in that first 
paper would only “injure me,” I was told. I 
followed the advice given, and let my maid 
word an “ad” for another paper. I secured 
an excellent girl. 
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Practical Home Nursing 


Preliminary Suggestions for the Amateur 


By S. Vircinia Levis, M S N, Author of 
Nursing 

Duties coming under the head of surgery 
would scarcely be left to the manipulations 
of other than those especially trained for that 
department of nursing; yet upon the home 
nurse may devolve the care of a minor opera- 
tion, and with as excellent results as though 
professional service had been employed, pro- 
vided, always, that she be willing to exercise 
that first requirement which is ever demanded 
of the trained nurse—unswerving fidelity to 
the doctor’s orders, even to minute details. 
Together with a natural aptitude for nursing, 
obedience, then, is the first requisite, even 
though it must be but a blind following of 
incomprehensible instructions; but that an 
intelligent obedience is infinitely more desira- 
ble, all must agree. 

It is but natural that orders will be the 
more zealously adhered to in proportion to the 
knowledge possessed by the nurse as to why 
certain things are necessary and others harm- 
ful in the management of the invalid. This 
brings us, then, to a brief consideration of 
that important question, the germ discovery, 
for it is this factor that has revolutionized 
the treatment in medicine as well as surgery, 
and the nurse must progress, as well as the 
physician, otherwise she cannot be of the best 
service. 

FIRST, REMEMBER THE GERMS 

To many of the laity, because they have 
failed to invesiigate the vast importance of the 
question, the discussion of disease germs is 
treated as a subject deserving of more or less 
derision; a new-fangled idea, or a fad, to be 
regarded with suspicion. Many others are but 
too ready to fly to the opposite extreme, in- 
flicting themselves with all degrees of mental 
torture, because of unfounded apprehensions. 
After they have grasped the truth that bacteria 
will no more thrive in a healthy body than 
would a plant in soil unsuited to it, their 
unnecessary fears immediately vanish. 

Inseparable from the surgeon’s vocabulary 
is the word “sepsis,” with its derivatives. 
Sepsis means poison; “asepsis” means an 
observance of those precautions for keeping 
an already healthy wound free from the con- 
tamination of bacteria; while ‘“antisepsis” 
applies to the rules for rendering innoxious 
those germs which may be found to exist in 


the wound, either through infection from 
outside sources, or auto-infection. 

The existence of pus in a wound is evidence 
that the pus-producing germ is at work, to 
poison not only the wound, but the entire 
system, perhaps. As an illustration, a woman 
was brought to one of our hospitals suffer- 
ing the continued fever, and the consequent 
prostration, from the imbedding of a broken 
needle in the tissues of the thumb. A partial 
amputation of the injured member was neces- 
sary, and a long period elapsed before her 
bedily vigor was regained. It is obvious, 
therefore, that intelligent and early treatment 
of similar cases would avert much unnecessary 
suffering. 

Bacteria abound in the air, on our own per- 
sons, practically everywhere, so that it becomes 
an easy matter for them to gain access to the 
blood by its coming in contact with any non- 
sterile body; and all bodies should be regarded 
as possible sources of infection. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand that the deadliest of germs 
might, with impunity, be swallowed by a per- 
son in excellent health, while direct contact 
with the blood must be followed by more or 
less evil results. This being true, it becomes 
necessary for the nurse’s hands, all dressings, 
etc, to be rendered sterile previous to contact 
with the wound; hence it is obvious why the 
surgeon’s orders regarding the employment of 
germicides, etc, are to be rigidly adhered to. 

SURGICAL CLEANLINESS 

Remember it is cleanliness, not in the 
ordinary sense, merely, but strict surgical 
cleanliness, that is the very first aid to the 
healing efforts of nature; and this applies in 
every case, from a simple incision up to a 
capital operation. After even slight opera- 
tions, when a stain as of bloody water has soiled 
the dressings, it is to have been expected, and 
need not, therefore, alarm the nurse. Should 
she have a case of fractured bone to deal with, 
her patient may complain of too tight ban- 
daging; the parts have very likely swollen, 
but all that is to be attempted by the un- 
skilled is a clipping of the edges of the ban- 
dage. In the event of a broken arm, press 
upon the finger nails, and the quick or tardy 
return of blood to them will indicate the 
degree of interference sustained by the blood’s 
circulation, as will also a dark or purplish hue 
of the nails. When it is presumed that the 
circulation is greatly impeded, the surgeon 
should be summoned before evil consequences 
result. After removal of bandages massage 
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ym will be ordered; such manipulations upon any piece that is not absolutely necessary; this 

part of the body are to be directed always applies especially to contagion, in which in- 
ice toward the heart. stance no stuffed pieces nor drapery of any 
to THE PATIENT'S ROOM description are to be retained. A table, easy 
ire It is obvious that the surgical field is neces- chair, and lounge for the accommodation of 
an sarily a limited one for the novice, but as her the nurse, are great conveniences. 
er- usefulness in medical cases may be a broad THE BED 
nt one indeed, let us turn to this branch of The question of the bed is one to espe- 
en nursing, by considering first the room in  gijally considered, insamuch as a feather bed 
ial which her patient must remain. An invalid should be strictly prohibited in any case what- 
es- should be accorded the most cheerful apart- ever. It cannot be made up without disturbing 
ler ment in the house, and one as remote as may tthe patient, and is more than troublesome 
us, be from noise and the odors of cooking. A where a bed pan must be used, because, mois- 
ont room at the top of the house is best; un-  ture-retaining and affording an uneven surface, 
ry doubtedly so in contagion. As the sick require _ it favors the rapid formation of bed sores; and 

more pure air than the well, secure all the as it is heat-retaining, it greatly diminishes the 
er- air space available; and, while avoiding chances for recovery in fevers. 
1es drafts, maintain continuous ventilation at all Beds should be changed frequently, to main- 
the seasons. In cold weather, air is best admitted tain the necessary cleanliness ; they should 
yn- into an adjoining apartment, with the door always be made simply, with the under shect 
led open between. Except in peculiar instances, tightly stretched to avoid wrinkles. Wrinkles 
ffi- it is advisable to maintain a strong draft for and crumbs in the bed are another source of bed 
ms at least three minutes once or twice daily, first sores. To guard against accidents, it will be 
er- providing the patient with extra covering, necessary to place a square yard of rubber 
act which shall include the head and face, except- sheeting on top of the under sheet, and to 
or ing the nose. The mouth should be kept cover it with a pad or extra piece of muslin, 
nes closed. fastening both at the corners to the mattress, 
Zs, It is of first importance, in the care of fever with safety pins. 
act patients, to see that the temperature of the To replace the under shect with a clean one 
the room shall not run above sixty-five degrees, without disturbing the patient, loosely roll up 
of during the hight of the fever, nor above the soiled sheet sidewise, from the side of the 
. seventy degrees so long as the fever shall last. bed where there is the most unoccupied sur- 

The heat of summer is very much against face, until it comes against the side of the 
the these patients, and any device for the cooling  jinvalid’s body. The clean sheet, previously 
cal of the room ought to be taken advantage of. rolled loosely up from side to side, is then to 
the The employment of electric fans is not always be unrolled over the uncovered part of the 
in practicable, unfortunately; but the temperature bed, until the clean roll lies by the side of the 
. may be reduced, if only slightly, by hanging soiled one. The occupant is now rolled over 
ra- around the apartment sheets or towels wrung on the clean sheet, the soiled one removed, and 
led from ice water, and by allowing a vessel con- the spreading of the clean piece completed. 
dd taining a generous piece of ice to remain near It is recommended to keep medicines and 
uld the bed. toilet articles out of sight, in a closet. Never 
ith, In the nursing of rheumatic patients, dry air administer food that has stood in the sick- 
an- will be found best for them; while a croupy room; especially milk, which so readily absorbs 
en, child will do better in a moist atmosphere; to odors and poisons. 
an- secure the latter condition, keep a_ kettle More specific directions for the care of 
an- boiling. patients during various diseases will be given 
ess To facilitate the recovery of the sick one, ina future article or articles. 
rdy allow plenty of light to enter the room. The 
the cases that demand any degree of darkness are Correction—In the Michigan recipes the one 
d's extremely few; for instance, disease of the for “New England fried cakes” which I fur- 
nue brain or eye, hydrophobia, ete. Where the nished for the December Goon HouseKEEPING 
the bed must face the light employ a screen to contains an error. It should say two teaspoons 
eon protect the eyes. This can be easily impro- soda, and not baking powder. If not cor- 
ces vised from a clothes horse and shawl. rected, it will prove a disappointment to any- 
age Regarding the furnishings, remove every one trying it—Mrs J. E. Scripps, 
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Household Economy 


By Emity Hott 
Copyright by McClure, Phillips & Co 
WINDOWS IN THE SICKROOM 

Windows are all important—light and ven- 
tilation in large measure depend on them. 
Take down both shades, which are noisy, 
and curtains, which catch dust, and rely 
for the due modification of light upon either 
awnings or blinds. A simple awning, that can 
be made for twenty cents, is a length of stout 
drill proportioned to the window hight, with 
a tuck run eight inches above the lower end. 
In this tuck a lath is slipped. The upper end 
is tacked to the outer edge of the window 
frame. Three rings are sewn at equal dis- 
tances apart up the middle, the lowest one 
resting upon the tuck. A cord runs through 
them, and into another ring screwed into the 
upper window frame. This draws the awning 
up when not needed. When shade is required, 
it is let down and held out from the window by 
laths running from rings screwed in the 
window sill to other rings in the ends of the 
lath in the tuck. 

To make a ventilator either at top or bottom 
of a window, take a half-inch board eight 
inches wide and an inch shorter than the space 
inside the window frame. Screw small brass 
eyes into the ends of the board three inches 
from one edge. Screw corresponding hooks 
in the window frame, a little way inside the 
sash. When air is needed, either raise or lower 
a sash six inches, then set a board over the 
opening. The eyes fitting over the hooks will 
hold it fast, and the inrushing air give it a 
slight inward slant. Thus no direct draft will 
be possible, though fresh air comes in plenti- 
fully. 

To soften or change light, often a most 
refreshing thing in long illness, have a light 
frame the size of the window hinged to one 
side of the casing. Fill the frame with any 
light texture of restful colors, as light green, 
light blue, dead blue, pale gray, or pearl, or 
creamy pink. When the light is strongest, the 
screen can be swung over the window, wholly 
changing the aspect of the room; then, when 
the light is less fierce, it can be admitted un- 
screened. Deep green screens, with soft white 
drapery flung over them, are especially restful 
to the eyes of fever patients. 

IN THE KITCHEN 

A draining board is a great help in dish 

washing. Where it is lacking a big tray with 


a soft folded cloth, as an old tablecloth, laid 
over it, is an excellent substitute. The cloth 
minimizes danger of breakage as well as takes 
up the drainings. It should be wrung out 
whenever it shows itself sopping wet. A right- 
hand draining board is most convenient, but it 
should never be divorced from the kitchen 
table or the pantry window. It saves a world 
of work and miles of walking to have a sliding 
panel window betwixt kitchen and pantry or 
dining room. Have the panel big enough to 
reach the whole arm through—with a table 
underneath it inside, the problem of putting 
things away is mightily simplified. Another 
kitchen problem is where to set the table. No 
matter what the solution, the solver commonly 
ends by thinking much might have been said— 
and done—on the other side. Flat against the 
wall it permits the hinged bread board, with 
shelves above for flour and sugar tins, the lard 
pail, the cake and bread boxes, and in the extra 
space, a wall cupboard, sacred to spices, flavor- 
ings, nuts, dried fruit, baking soda, cream 
tartar, baking powder, yeast cakes, gelatine, 
citron, what not. There, too, is the place for 
cake and pie tins, fancy molds, patty pans, 
ramekin cases, vitrified china baking dishes, 
delicate mixing bowls, egg whips, and custard 
spoons. Thus equipped a cook can toss up 
things almost without moving from her tracks. 
Notwithstanding, she is haunted by visions of a 
corner cupboard possible with the table sitting 
diagonally out. The corner cupboard means 
sO many convenient things—shelf room above 
for what one will, zinc-lined bins below for 
sugar, flour, and so on. All these at hand by 
simply turning about, since the table must 
stand far enough out for one to work behind 
it. Where space is plenty the cupboard has 
unquestionably a shade the best of it. One can 
stir and beat more energetically, hence more 
effectually, if there is no need to have regard 
of the wall. 

Set away cooked things in dishes with ven- 
tilated covers. Wire gauze dish covers are 
excellent, but too costly for many purses. A 
good substitute is a hoop or oval of stout wire, 
with either cheesecloth or mosquito net sewed 
firmly over it. Make the hoops of sizes to fit 
all sorts of dishes, or, rather, of sizes to stand 
an inch beyond the edges they must cover. 
The weight of the wire holds them well down. 
Every week drop the covers in a wash boiler 
with water and a little soda, boil for five 
minutes, and dry in the sun, 
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A Well Planned Basement 


By Grace IRENE CHAPIN 

In planning this basement I set about imag- 
ining it to be the basement of my own cottage, 
and planned it as I would a basement for my 
own purposes, with “convenience and economy” 
as a guiding motto. The laundry was the 
first consideration, wherein light and air had 
to be taken into account, so that an arrange- 
ment of the doors and windows might make 
it more comfortable for the “wash lady.” 

In this plan the tubs are placed so the light, 
coming over the shoulder, is not irritating 
to the eyes. In planning the laundry for this 
corner, thought was taken to arrange it thus in 
order that the stove and the chimney might 
be closer friends, since a stove is a necessity 
in a laundry. 
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Having always wished for the convenience 
of a good storeroom with shelves whereon 
fruit and other things might be put, I planned 
this room away from the furnace’s heat. Since 
winter coal is often got in summer, a large 
bin for coal is a wise provision. Near by is the 
other bin for wood and for kindling wood. A 
door into the laundry was placed near the bins 
so that fuel for the laundry might be fetched 
quickly and with few steps. The vegetable 
cellar was placed in a cool corner, and near 
the outside door, for obvious reasons. 

As to the gas pipes, and the water pipes, the 


short straightawayness was partly suggested by 
economy but more particularly by the wisdom 
of placing the water pipes near the center 
of the basement, where they would be least 
likely to freeze. Another consideration to be 
taken into account in planning piping is the 
one of arranging the pipes that plumbing can 
be done on them when necessary with the 
least inconvenience. 


PRUNES are now recognized as a food that 
combines with a most agreeable taste and 
flavor, high nutritive value and extremely 
healthful qualities. The manner in which the 
California prune is now prepared for market 
makes it a very clean and attractive food, as 
well as one which furnishes nutritive and lax- 
ative qualities at small cost. The California 
prune is as different as can be from the old- 
fashioned imported prunes that have .fathered 
so many boarding house jokes. Most people 
cook prunes too much. There are many 
recipes, but for ordinary purposes, the favorite 
method in California is to wash the prunes in 
several waters, nearly cover with water and let 
stand over night. Then simmer on back of 
stove until tender and pulpy, add a large 
spoonful of sugar to each pound of prunes, re- 
move from stove promptly, and let stand in 
cool place until served. 


Harper’s Cook Book ENcyc.opepta, as its 
name suggests, is a new experiment in the 
making of cook books. Instead of classifying 
various dishes under the heads of different 
foods, the usual way, the encyclopedia ar- 
ranges them alphabetically. As the housewife 
turns to it for everyday reference, the result 
is bewildering rather than helpful. The 
recipes, compiled from Harper’s Bazar, are 
many of them good, though there are others, 
not a few, which we cannot recommend. There 
are many dishes which are unique and not 
liable to be found in the everyday cook book. 
The illustrations are good and one feels she 
is certainly getting the worth of her money 
in a handsomely bound volume of four hundred 
and forty-three pages at $1.50. 


THE TASKMASTERS, a novel by George Kibbe 
Turner, portrays the conditions in a New 
England mill town as the author sees them. 
His sympathies are clearly on the side of the 
employees, his picture of the typical employer 
being harsh in the extreme. A love story runs 
through the narrative, which is readable and 
at times dramatic. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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WMarch is the time in the northern states to 
sow the seeds for those early potted plants 
which look so fresh and pretty on our porches 
during the first warm days. When other seeds 
are just showing their heads above ground, 
these will be a mass of bloom. I take a five- 
inch pot, being sure that the drainage is good. 
Sift the soil and if there is danger of grubs, 
put in a shallow pan and set in the oven. Let 
it get warm enough to kill the grubs but do 
not bake it. After the pots are filled, sprinkle 
with the seed and press firmly down. Set ina 
sunny place and do not let them get dry. In 
a few days the tiny shoots will appear. If they 
have come up thickly, weed out the weaker 
ones, giving the others room to grow and by 
the time the weather is a little warm, your 
plants will be in bud. The bright Golden Wave 
calliopsis makes a beautiful spot of color 
on the porch in the early spring, and I also 
like zinnias and the dwarf nasturtiums, as they 
are quick bloomers and easily grown.—Annie 
Bruce. 


YJIf plants are infested with small green flies, 
place sticky flypaper close to the pots, and 
they will soon succumb.—M. T. R. 

WwWith a piazza fronting directly northwest it 
is hard to know just what plants will thrive 
in such a sunless position. By far the prettiest 
piazza box I have seen was in such a position 
and filled with rank growing rock ferns, while 
over the edge of the box, completely hiding 
it, trailed the graceful variegated vines. The 
effect was cool and dainty. Another box filled 
with begonias was also very pretty—Anon. 


WClematis paniculata grandiflora is, in my 
estimation, the best flowering vine for general 
purposes that we have. True, it lacks the 
brilliant color which some persons associate 
with the idea of desirability, but those who 
care for real beauty will find it an almost ideal 
plant. It is literally covered with flowers for 
weeks at a time when nearly all other vines 
are flowerless. The individual flowers are 
small, but there are so many of them that the 
plant seems to have been snowed under. It is 
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not hardy enough to stand a severe northern 
winter without a good covering for its roots. 
This anyone will be willing to give after 
seeing the plant in bloom. It is, among vines, 
what the Rudbeckia is among border plants. 
If I could have but one clematis, it should be 
this. Jackmanii sinks into insignificance beside 
it, still, who would be without the charming 
old variety?—Eben E. Rexford. 


WWater feeble roots and flowers with weak, 
cold tea, and occasionally mulch with moist 
leaves. The result will surprise you. A little 
meat soup may be used to advantage, now and 
then. The pope is said to water his famous 
roses with beef tea—Mrs W. H. Martin. 


WThe Chinese sacred lily is a very ornamental 
flower for indoors and easily taken care of. 
The bulbs can be bought at any florist’s at a 
trifling cost. I placed my bulbs in a large 
glass dish filled with water, surrounding the 
bulbs with pebbles and shells to keep them in 
an upright position. In from three to five days 
the little shoots begin to show and grow very 
rapidly, and in six weeks the lily will bloom. 
A few bits of charcoal hidden among the peb- 
bles will keep the water pure. The water ab- 
sorbed by the plants should always be renewed 
at least once a day. Have the dish containing 
the lilies about four inches deep. The more 
ornamental it is the better. These lilies 
in their dainty setting are a joy forever in an 
invalid’s room.—Mrs T. C. Cummings. 


WA cocoanut shell, having its top sawed off 
neatly, and three holes, for suspension wires, 
burned into it with a hot poker, makes an ideal 
hanging pot for smilax.—M. T. R. 


WaAfter much thought I have overcome the 
obstacle of difficult drainage for hanging plants 
by having hooks at the bottom of the three 
wires. These hooks are made to order and slip 
in and out of the three small holes which 
suspend most hanging baskets. When the 


plant needs watering it is easily removed to 
the kitchen, as are all the rest, watered and 
drained.—M, T. R, 
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A RESIDENCE AT ANN ARB 


FIRST STORY PLAN, 


An Original, Economical House 


The actual cost of this house as built in 
Michigan was $4650, including therein mason- 
ry, plastering, carpentry, tin work, paint and 
glass, plumbing, hot water furnace, shelf hard- 
ware, electric wiring, electroliers, tiles and 
grates, and outside blinds. The exterior, below 
the belt at the base of the second story win- 
dows, is of clapboards painted a russet brown. 
The vertical surfaces above are shingles stained 
to a light sage green. The roofs are shingles 
stained a somewhat darker green. The first 
story interior is trimmed in hardwood, with 
hardwood floors. The second story is in 
whitewood stained, with hardwood floors. 


There is one finished room in the attic and a 
large unfinished space in which one additional 
room can be finished. 


To Reacu the port of heaven, we must sai! 
sometimes with the wind and sometimes 
against it, but we must sail and not drift nor 
lie at anchor —O. W. Holmes. 


Tue INTEREST in the various preparations of 
the whole wheat, in distinction from the more 
common wheat flour, is evidently keen among 
our readers, for we are receiving in response 
to our request numerous accounts of expe- 
rience with these preparations. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


TWO SHIRT WAISTS OF WHITE CRASH AND ONE OF PONGEE 


Spring Fashions 
By Basette A. MUELLE 


A dainty gown is of white etamine trimmed 
with cream lace. The skirt, which is cut with 
a flare, has a dozen rows of tucking around the 
bottom and at regular intervals flat panels of 
vertical tucks finished at the top with a cream 
lace ornament. This is a new and very pretty 
style of skirt and a practical model to follow 
when making over an old skirt. The waist is 
pleated from the shoulder and has three rows 
of horizontal tucking just below the bust line. 
A dainty pointed lace yoke comes well down 
on the broad center box pleat and a pointed tab 
of the lace trims the lower part of this same 
pleat. The sleeves are full, pleated at the 
shoulder, and tucked just above the wrist and 
finished with a wide-pointed lace cuff. 

A new foulard model in gray and white is 
also shown. It is trimmed with bands of 
Persian embroidery in light blue and white. 
The waist is pleated and bloused and has a 
yoke of lace outlined with bands of the em- 
broidery. Bands of the embroidery trim the 
sleeve the full length and form the cuff. The 
skirt is laid in pleats, stitched flat, trimmed 
with four rows of the embroidery, two at the 
hips and two at the knees, 


The shirt waists for this year are more 
dainty than ever and are made of every fabric 
imaginable—silk, linen, lawn, crash, muslin and 
even fine table damask. They are very full, 
pleated and bloused, and are certainly most 
comfortable looking. Embroidery of some sort 
is seen on nearly all the models, either in self 
color or rich oriental tones. The model at the 
left is one of the season's favorites and is of 
white crash, with shoulder straps and front 
pieces piped with navy blue ribbon. Buttons 
are generously used on this waist as decora- 
tion. The central model shows another white 
crash shirt waist trimmed with coarse linen 
lace and buttons. The last model is of pongee, 
trimmed with bands of oriental embroidery. 


ComrorTter—If the wool or cotton filling .of 
a comforter be first covered with thin cheese- 
cloth, and then the cover proper, it will be 
found very convenient. The covers may be 
removed for laundering and the cheesecloth 
keeps the filling intact. At the same time it 
keeps the cotton or wool clean.—Mrs William 
H. Martin. 


Into each of your feather pillows put a 
handful of whole black pepper and the feathers 
will be preserved a much longer time.— 


M. J. H, 
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IN GRAY AND WHITE. 
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LACE, 


GOWN OF WHITE ETAMINE TRIMMED WITH CREAM 
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| GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 481 | 
(See Page 288) | 


My answers : 


6. 


My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 
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The March Rebus—481 


Each and every picture in the accompanying 
rebus represents an article advertised in this 
issue of Goop HouseKkeepinc. Fill in your 
answers in the blanks, according to the num- 
bers, and write your comments upon a knowl- 
edge of one or more of the six articles in the 
list, in the coupon. Answers mailed earlier 
than March 4 will not be counted. Beginning 
with that date the answers, according to cor- 
rectness, promptness, neatness, and interest and 
value of the comments written in the coupon, 
will receive prize awards, sixty in all. 

A cash prize of five dollars will be given for 
the best answer, on the basis described; for 
the next best, a three years’ subscription to 
Goop HousEKEEPING; then eighteen gift sub- 
scriptions of one year each, to this magazine; 
fifteen binders for the magazine; twenty-five 
choice pictures in colors; sixty prizes in all. 

Address answers to the Puzzle Editor, Goop 
HouseEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

In the February puzzle, through an error, a 
picture was incliided in the rebus which had 
not its corresponding announcement among the 
advertising pages. Answers are judged ac- 
cordingly; only five of the pictures “count.” 


January Rebus Awards 


The rebuses were resumed in January, and 
the way the answers poured in gave ample 
proof that interest in them is as great as ever. 
The cash prize of five dollars is awarded to 
Mrs W. P. Moran, and five yearly gift sub- 
scriptions to J. H. Aymar, Miss May H. Platt, 
Mrs H. C. Elwood, Mrs A. F. Holt and Mrs 
W. M. Amos. To the next thirty, in order, 
binders for a volume of Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
will be sent, and they are: 

Mrs R. O. Burleigh, Mrs W. H. Strout, Jane 
G. Zapf, Mrs F. H. Smith, Nellie B. Weldon, 
Helen K. Saxby, Maude F. Brown, Mrs H. W. 
Grant, Mamie D. Powell, Jessie E. Day, Mrs 
C. M. Geer, Mrs S. P. Stouppe, Mrs C. S. 
Dunning, Frances E. Peck, Mrs M. B. DeMuth, 
Miss Elizabeth R. Monsell,.Mrs J. R. Thing, 
Mrs A. S. Brendle, Minnie V. Dell, Mrs Wil- 
liam M. Bemis, Mrs John T. Brooks, Ada T. 
Woods, Mrs J. H. Lanterman, Mrs H. A. Far- 
rand, Mrs J. A. Austin, Mrs W. N. Newmyer, 
Mrs E. L. Snell, Mrs J. N. Boyer, Elizabeth 
Dearborn, Mrs M. R. Kerr. 

The next twenty-four will receive each a 
handsome picture in colors, and they are the 
following: 


Mrs C. A. Spencer, Mrs Edward Fiddock, 
Mrs W. H. Dexter, Miss Sarah Tuthill, Mrs 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Charles L. Knapp, Mrs W. H. Seaver, Mrs 
Clara Feidler, E. A. Parsons, Mrs H. B. Chit- 
tenden, Mrs Emma J. Churchill, Bell Fleming, 
Mrs G. H. Fowler, Mrs F. Willson, Miss Sara 
H. Janvier, Mrs R. H. Lake, Mrs Virginia B. 
Camp, Mrs C. A. Swan, Mary K. Thompson, 
Virginia B. Ladd, Mrs W. C. Baker, Mrs 
Walter May, Mrs A. T. Curtis, Gertrude 
Chew, Mrs R. P. Redfield. 

The answers to the rebus are: (1) Franklin 
Mills Flour. (2) Champion Stove Clay. (3) 
Cottolene. (4) MclIlhenny’s Tabasco. (5) 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder. 


Tue LittLe Story of “Learning by Doing” 
in this number offers a world of sugestion to 
parents and teachers. Education which as- 
sumes to drill the memory and store the mind 
with facts without training the hand and the 
eye, is recognized now as one-sided. The eye 
and the hand must practice simultaneously 
with the reasoning faculties and the memory, 
and in so doing they must begin young. Real 
manual training is a fundamental thing. As 
will appear in another article upon the building 
and furnishing of the little house, to be printed 
in a subsequent issue, Miss Johnson by no 
means regards the problem of manual training 
in the lower grades as settled by her interest- 
ing experiments. The work and its results are 
rich in suggestion. If manual training for the 
little folks, boys as well as girls, why not in 
the direction of home building and furnishing? 
Further light will be thrown upon this vast 
and fascinating problem by some of the fore- 
most educators, in our pages. 
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Proving Eggs 


From a Painting in the Royal Dresden Gallery 
by Godfried Schalcken, 1643-1706 


See Page 314 
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